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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~@—— 
ERY little has been added this week to what is already 
known of the Panama scandals. The Committee of 
Inquiry and M. Franqueville, who is charged with the criminal 
investigation, have both been reading documentary evidence, 
and have probably ascertained many facts; but nothing of 
the result has as yet transpired. The Assembly went into 
Recess on Saturday until January 10th, Friday’s sitting 
being marked by a debate after which the Chamber expressed 
confidence in the justice of the Government by 353 to 91. It 
is believed that, on the reassembling of the Houses, a Bill will 
beintroduced promising fall pardon to any of those implicated 
who will make a full confession, and hoped that this will in- 
duce M. Arton, who holds many documents, to come forward 
asa witness. M. Andrieux, the former Prefect of Police, has, 
it is said, given up the names of the 104 Deputies bribed 
through M. Reinach; but the doubt whether that worthy 
did bribe them or pocketed the money himself, seems to 
increase. The autopsy of his remains has been finished ; 
but the toxicologist, Dr. Brouardel, has asked for the 
assistance of two great chemists to verify his con- 
clusions,—the deduction from which is that his verdict is 
one of natural death, as otherwise his testimony would not 
be suspected. Nothing accurate, however, will be known 
until January 10th, and in the interim the various attacks 
directed against M. Carnot, and described elsewhere, have 
collapsed. 











Dr. Max Falk, who reports to the Austro-Hungarian 
Delegations on the Budget, has published an interesting con- 
tribution to secret history. It consists of two despatches, 
written in 1877 by Count Julius Andrassy, then Foreign 
Secretary in Vienna, to Count Beust, the Austrian Ambassador 
in London. They were to be shown to Lord Beaconsfield, 
who, it appears, thought that Austria should have prevented 
the Russian invasion of Turkey, even by force. In the first, 
Count Julius stated that he had permitted the invasion, but 
made conditions,—which were that Russia should not capture 
Constantinople, should not reduce Roumania to subjection, 
should not enter Servia even for a moment, should not absorb 
Bulgaria, and should not build up any great Slav State 
within the Balkan Peninsula. The Russian Government 
accepted these conditions, and Count Julius Andrassy, in the 
second despatch, expressed his confidence that it would be 
faithful to its promises, a theory which Lord Beaconsfield had 
ridiculed as credulous. 


The Austrian Foreign Minister also pointed out that for 
England to fight Russia and for Austria to fight Russia 
were different things. England was to Russia like a wolf 





but Austria and Russia, once in conflict, must fight to the 
bitter end. It will be remembered that all this time the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had an assurance in his pocket that 
he should, if neutral, keep Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
coolest robbery, though one of the most beneficial, of our time; 
and that Russia did keep her engagements, though she tried 
to evade one of them by making Bulgaria very big. Much 
curiosity is expressed in Vienna as to the object of the 
Government in publishing these documents; but it is pro- 
bably only to reaffirm publicly the permanent policy of the 
Austrian State. The Foreign Office of St. Petersburg is very 
active just now, and Count Kalnoky is giving it a gentle 
reminder that there are other Powers in the world. 


Late on the evening of yesterday week, the four prisoners 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment for being con- 
cerned in causing the death of Inspector Martin at Gweedore, 
were released from prison. W. Coll, who had been sentenced 
in October, 1889, to ten years’ penal servitude, has therefore 
escaped with little over three years; Patrick Roarty and 
Dominick Rogers, who received each a sentence of seven years, 
escaped with the same punishment; while Connel Magee, who 
had only a five years’ sentence, had less than half of his 
sentence remitted. The exercise of the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
prerogative, therefore, has equalised sentences which were 
meant to be of very different weight, and has let off the most 
guilty of the prisoners with the same penalty as the least 
guilty of them. This is, as yet, the most notable of 
the triumphs of the priestly party in Ireland over 
the respect for law which has hitherto characterised 
even Gladstonian Governments in Ireland. Mr. Morley’s 
apology will, of course, be implied in the position he 
took up in criticising the policy of the late Government 
for their attempt to arrest Father MacFadden on a Sun- 
day morning after mass, that this was a deliberate pro- 
vocation to the people of Father MacFadden’s chapel, and 
that the riot, therefore, was in some degree excusable. It 
seems to us a very poor excuse. Father MacFadden kept out 
of reach, as he well knew how to do, till the occasion on which 
it suited him to be visible; and if the Irish Government had 
hesitated to arrest him then, it would have been held, and 
justly held, that he had openly bearded and defied the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Morley has advertised to the world that his respect 
for the present criminal law and administration of justice in 
Ireland is of the feeblest,—that there is no continuity of 
principle between a Gladstonian and a Unionist Government, 
even on this fundamental point. 


- The release of these prisoners had not been generally known 
for twenty-four hours, when a great crime was committed in 
Dublin, the motive for which is usually supposed to be anger at 
the non-release of the Irish dynamitards who were convicted and 
sentenced in England, and whose release had been demanded 
with just as much peremptoriness as the release of the Irish 
“ political” prisoners from jail. A lump of dynamite was 
laid, by some person unknown, under the Dublin detective 
office, which is contiguous to the Castle, and fired by a time- 
fuse, which had been timed to admit the escape of the criminal. 
It exploded at 11 o’clock on Christmas Eve, and blew to pieces 
one of the detective officers of the name of Synnott, who must 
have been passing at the moment. Such was the Christmas mes- 
sage of peace and good-will to the new Irish Government, sent 
by the revived Fenianism of the day as its reply to the cry 
of a “Union of Hearts.” No suspicion attaches at present to 
any individual; and even the motive of the crime is mere 
matter of guesswork. It may be either because Mr. Asquith 
has not released the dynamitards at the same time at which 
Mr. Morley has released the Gweedore prisoners; or it may be 
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because a Government which publishes its excuses for Irish 
crime has stimulated the courage of Irish criminals. 


The Governments of Brazil and Chili have, it is said, signed 
a treaty binding them to maintain a close alliance, offensive 
and defensive, against all comers. This step is of some im- 
portance, because it is directed against the Argentine Republic, 
with which Chili has many quarrels, and against Uruguay, 
which Rio suspects of fostering trouble in the provinces on 
the Plate. The alliance undoubtedly strengthens both States, 
as it places at the disposal of Chili a powerful fieet, while the 
Chilians, with their Araucanian dependants, could infuse new 
spirit into the Brazilian Army. A League covering all South 
America would form a State which could create and maintain 
a Navy irresistible for defence, but it would require as a con- 
dition precedent an acceptance during the term of the Treaty 
of the territorial status quo, and the different States will never 
consent to that. Most of them have about ten times as 
much territory as they can use, but the eagerness for more 
is as irresistible as it is unintelligible. No doubt, a man may 
object to have his watch stolen, even if he has twenty watches ; 
but if all depredations stop, boundaries which have been 
accepted for twenty years might be tolerated for twenty more. 
The League will, however, we believe, wait till the North 
Americans threaten to absorb some South American State, 
and then it will be just too late. 


The omission of Dr. Walsh from the new list of Cardinals 
has excited some comment, and the Times’ correspondent in 
Rome attributes it to his neglect to promulgate an im- 
portant decision of the Holy See, meaning, we presume, 
the decision that boycotting is un-Christian. The Pope, 
it is said, has a long memory, and regarded this failure 
as a serious breach of discipline. That account is pro- 
bably true; but the Pope, who has steadily supported her 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland, may also have preferred 
Dr. Logue, as less favourable to revolutionary politics. The 
Archbishop of Armagh is, we believe, a Home-ruler; but he 
has carefully abstained from all incitements to violence, and 
is, in fact, much more desirous that Irishmen should be good 
Catholics, than that they should shake off a yoke which 
Catholics throughout the Empire find, as we point out else- 
where, the lightest in the worid. The puzzle to us, we confess, 
is to understand how any educated Catholic prelate can believe 
that the separation of Ireland, whether total! or partial, from 
a world-wide dominion, can possibly be to the advantage of a 
world-wide Church. 


As we anticipated last week, the North Meath Election 
petition ended in the unseating of Mr. Davitt, on the ground 
of the widespread spiritual intimidation exercised by the 
Catholic clergy at the instance of Bishop Nulty. Mr. Justice 
Andrews severely censured, also, the invitations addressed by 
the clergy to their flocks to meet the Parnellites with sticks. 
As to bribing and treating, he decided that no such charges 
ought to have been made, and that no evidence or proof of 
them had been adduced. Mr. Justice Johnson concurred in 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Andrews, and held that Bishop 
Nulty’s pastoral was of a nature seriously to prejudice the 
candidate whom it was intended to serve. It seems very pro- 
bable that if the Parnellites had had money at their disposal, 
they could have unseated a considerable number of the Anti- 
Parnellite members on the same ground,—the ground of 
spiritual intimidation. 


The Head-masters’ Conference terminated yesterday week 
and wisely determined to hold its next meeting in 1894, on 
the ground that the meeting, if held every year, does not 
result in such effective discussions as meetings held at longer 
intervals. The most important discussion of yesterday week 
was that on the subject of making the study of the English 
language and literature a matter of greater importance than it 
now is. The Rev. J. E. Welldon, Head-master of Harrow, 
moved that the study of English grammar and English 
literature deserves greater encouragement than it now receives 
from the Public Schools. He said that ata recent examination 
of Harrow, the boys were asked to specify the parts of speech 
in the following sentence: “ After turning down the street, I 
saw a boy running after a dog that had gone mad, and was 
tearing through the town. After I had seen him caught, I 
knew that I was safe.” Of the answers given, forty-five were 








correct and sixty-seven incorrect. And Mr. Welldon Point 
out that, unless a boy understood something of En = 
grammar, the difficulty of translating correctly into Latin i 
be greatly increased. He expressed also the astonishment A 
dismay with which he was filled at the ignorance of bo _ 
their own literature. This feeling the head-masters in ps 
probably shared, as no one expressed any disagreement, ang Pe 
certainly very moderately worded resolution was carried, Por 
ourselves, we must say that we agree much more cordially on 
the resolution so far as it affects English grammar than wed 
with that portion of it affecting English literature. We nn 
given our reasons for this distinction in another column. 


Mr. Gladstone completed his eighty-third year on Thursday 
and is now, we believe, much the oldest of our English Pils 
Ministers. In his case, though “ by reason of strength” his 
years exceed considerably the fourscore years to which the 
Psalmist even in the case of exceptional strength limits them 
it certainly cannot be said that his strength has been “labour 
and sorrow.” On the contrary, it has been labour and joy. 
Apparently, he feels the burden of life much less seriously 
than many men twenty years his juniors. Evidently, respon. 
sibility does not weigh nearly as heavily on him as it does 
usually on men of his years. He could not go to “ war with 
a light heart,” but he can menace a Constitution with some. 
thing more than a light heart,—a spirit of eager alacrity and 
buoyant hope. 


The Jewish Colonisation Association, formed to find settle. 
ments for the Russian Jews, has issued its first annual report, 
It is not very encouraging. The Association has acqnired, 
through Baron Hirsch’s liberality, five or six considerable 
estates in the Argentine Republic, and has spent £330,000, 
with which sum one thousand families have been already 
settled. Each receives one hundred acres, and about £160 for 
buildings and plant, which they are expected to repay in ten 
years. Five hundred families more will be settled every year, 
and it is supposed that the moment the success of the scheme 
is clear, there will be a large emigration of self-supporting 
families. The Jews who settle have the advantage of the advice 
and, in some cases, the control of Colonel Goldsmid, a specially 
qralified engineer, and the estates are known to be most suitable 
in climate as well as in fertility of soil. All that is most 
sensible, and we hope the Colonies will succeed; but the 
prospect of their making any perceptible impression on the 
mass of Jewish distress in Russia seems to us very remote. 
It would take an emigration of fifty thousand Jews a year 
merely to keep down the natural increment of the population, 
if calculated at only 1 per cent. per annum. 


The French have a genius for organising celebrations. M. 
Pasteur, the biologist, is a great favourite of Paris, where 
men dread disease and are indifferent to vivisection; and on 
Tuesday, his seventieth birthday, he was accorded a State re- 
ception in the great hall of the Sorbonne, which was crowded 
with Members of the Academy and of the Institute, with 
Ministers, politicians, diplomatists, and representatives of 
medical science from all Europe. The President himself 
led M. Pasteur to his seat; and M. Dupuy, the Minister of 
Instruction, delivered the address of congratulation, in which 
he dwelt especially on the value of M. Pasteur’s researches 
into the infinitely little. The Academy of Sciences followed, 
pronouncing M. Pasteur not only a great savant, but “a 
great man ”’—vice M. de Lesseps dethroned—while Sir Joseph 
Lister pronounced his praises as one who had revolutionised 
surgery; and by his studies in fermentation “had changed 
the treatment of wounds from a matter of doubtful and too 
often disastrous empiricism into a scientific art, certain and 
beneficent.” The whole affair was exceedingly splendid, and 
M. Pasteur, who replied in a speech describing his own rise 
to European recognition, and advising his pupils to seek calm 
in the studies of the laboratory, repeatedly wept with emotion. 
We suppose that with Southern races such a scene is a strong 
stimulus to intellectual labour, but rather prefer the Northern 
method under which men work on as Newton and Darwin 
did, entirely independent of, perhaps slightly despising, the 
popular verdict on their toil. 








The Times of Thursday publishes a letter upon the condi- 
tion of the unemployed in London signed by seventeen of the 
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nent “friends of the poor,” the names including 
A. Barnett, the Rev. Marmaduke Hare, the Rev. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. J. Williams Benn, 


most promi 
the Rev. S. 


eon eed Hugh Price Hughes, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mrs. 
Webb (Miss Beatrice Potter), and Mr. Charrington. Their 


unt of the situation and their remedy are both unex- 
pr dly moderate. They deny the existence of general want 
SF asivpacus as in 1886, and declare that although grave, 
2 is confined to localities, more especially round the docks; 
a, great strike there having ended in a divergence of busi- 
ness to Tilbury, and in replacing the casuals by regular hands. 
They earnestly deprecate the creation of any charitable fund 
whatever, as it only adds to the distress by attracting tramps 
to London from all England. They recommend that the 
distressed parishes should find as much work as possible, 
put should confine it to resicents, should exact a full 
day's work, and should strictly distinguish between the true 
unemployed and their “ demoralized i comrades, who must 
ultimately be placed under “ humane discipline.” The parishes 
should be assisted by a voluntary committee, which should 
* expend, through them, all the charitable subscriptions received. 
Add to these suggestions that the rate of wages paid for the 
educating work given by the parishes should always be less 
than the rate obtainable in open market at ordinary times, and 
that would be a working scheme. 


The people of the United Kingdom have been so often told 
to remember Mitchelstown, that whether they do or not, it is 
clear that Mitchelstown will not easily forget itself. It seems 
that the place has acquired an almost morbid sense of self- 
importance, illustrated this week by the proposal of a member 
of the Board of Guardians there on Wednesday, not only to 
lecture Mr. Pierce Mahony on his petition against the elec- 
tion of Mr. Michael Davitt for North Meath, but to recom- 
mend Mr. Davitt for the seat in North-East Cork which 
has become vacant. One can hardly imagine an odder 
function for the member of a Board of Guardians to 
assume, than that of lecturing political candidates for other 
counties on their misdemeanours, or even of proposing new 
candidates to the electors of his own county. Nevertheless, 
though the very stilted resolution proposed was not carried, a 
motion was carried, recommending Mr. Davitt formally to the 
electors of North-East Cork. We shall be very glad to see 
Mr. Davitt in Parliament. We believe he will be worth ten, 
at least, of the ordinary Irish Members; but it appears to us 
avery bad omen for Home-rule, that Irish Boards of Guardians 
insist on debating subjects with which they have no more 
official concern than they have with the succession to the 
Throne, or the appointment of the Commander-in-Chief. 


We regret to observe the death of Mr. Montagu Williams, 
Q.C., which took place at Ramsgate yesterday week, after 
more than a year’s illness, broken by an unfortunate attempt 
to return to work after a partial recovery. For the last few 
years of his life he was a very efficient police Magistrate, but 
his reputation was acquired in the defence of criminals. He 
used to boast that between 1862 and 1886 he had defended more 
criminals than any barrister of his day in the same space of 
time. After leaving Eton, he became classical usher in a 
school; then turned something of a Bohemiam, acted, wrote 
farces with Mr. Burnand, entered the Army, abandoned it 
again, and at last went to the Bar. He seems to have had a 
great love for the East-End; and certainly those persons of 
the East End accused of crime, thought he understood them 
better, and was more likely to get them acquitted, than any 
other barrister of his time. Latterly, he published some very 
amusing volumes of reminiscences, in which some of his ex- 
periences as an advocate for criminals were related with great 
vivacity. It is rarely, indeed, that men who toy with so many 
different avocations, succeed so brilliantly in one of them. 
Mr. Montagu Williams was a Jack-of-all-trades, but a master 

of one. 

It appears that the Colonial and Continental Church Society 
is not always very wise, or very scrupulous either, in the use of 
its patronage. In the case of a recent vacancy in the chap- 
laincy to the English church at Rouen, the British residents 
there, who had raised all the money by which the church was 
built, though they had handed it over to the Committee of 
the above-mentioned Society, on the ground that they could not 








raise endowment enough to secure the clergyman’s stipend, 
presented a practically unanimous petition to have an 
English clergyman whom they knew well and who was 
living amongst them, appointed to the post of chaplain. 
He had excellent testimonials, and would have been a most 
welcome and popular pastor. The Committee of the Colonial 
and Continental Church Society sent them, however, 2 snubbing 
reply; and not only so, but appointed another clergyman 
without even acquainting him with the strong wish of the 
residents of Rouen for the clergyman already living amongst 
them for whom they had asked. Of course, the result was 
that the Rouen residents, in bitter mortification, withdrew their 
subscriptions, and that the unfortunate clergyman who had 
been so arbitrarily appointed when the residents had specially 
begged for the appointment of another gentleman, was left with 
a totally insufficient income. And yet that part of the clergy- 
man’s income which depended on the concurrence of the 
residents was considerably greater than that part which was 
provided by the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 
This implies gross mismanagement, and gross mismanage- 
ment where there was no real excuse for it. This Society should 
consider itself a trustee for the religious advantage of the resi- 
dents in the foreign towns to which it appoints,—and in this 
case it certainly did not act as if it were a trustee, but as if 
it were an irresponsible patron. The authorities of our 
Church should look seriously into the complaints which are 
made of some of these very cavalier and even despotic 
appointments. 


The new Poor-Law Commission is to consider “whethr 
any alterations in the system of Poor-Law relief are desirable 
in the case of persons whose destitution is occasioned by in- 
capacity resulting from old age, or whether assistance could 
otherwise be afforded in these cases.” Lord Aberdare is ap- 
pointed the Chairman of the Commission, and the Prince of 
Wales is to be one of the members. Amongst the others are 
Lord Lingen, Lord Playfair, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Albert Pell, Mr. Joseph Arch, Mr. Henry Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Charles Booth, and Mr. C. S. Loch—a few 
of them strong economists. The Commission is certainly 
too large, as it consists of eighteen members beside the 
chairman, Lord Aberdare,—a body even bigger than the 
Cabinet, and certain to be very slow in its operations, 
and very much divided in tendency and purpose. Mr. 
Chamberlain, as we all know, is so very anxious to find some 
relief for the aged poor, that it will take a good deal of argu- 
ment to convince him that any plan which would satisfy his 
humane impulses, would ultimately prove dangerous to the 
social life of En:land; and we should have liked to see Lord 
Lingen, Lord Playfair, and Mr. Albert Pell reinforced by Sir 
Thomas Farrer and Mr. Giffen. Also, Canon Blackley, whois, 
as it were, the author of the whole scheme, ought surely to 
have been on the Commission, as well as Miss Octavia Hill. 
On the other hand, Professor Stuart, and at least three or four 
others, are more likely to dilute the strength of the Commis- 
sion than to increase it. 


Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot declares, in the United Service 
Magazine, that the Navy of Turkey may almost be considered 
non-existent. The Empire still possesses some ironclads, 
bat they are antiquated, and lie idle at their moorings, the 
Sultan relying on them, we believe, for a defence against any 
rising within Constantinople itself. The crews are allowed 
to live on shore, and are rarely even exercised. So complete, 
indeed, is the neglect, that M. Tricoupis is believed to hold 
the opinion that the Greek Fleet could defeat that of 
Turkey, and so regain all the islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. All this while, according to Captain Wilmot, 
the Russian Fleet in the Black Sea has been steadily and 
silently increased, until it could transport an army to the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, and thenceforward keep it 
supplied even with reinforcements. It would have no need to 
capture the sea fortifications, on which £6,000,000 sterling are 
to be spent, or make the smallest effort to force the Bosphorus. 
All that is undeniable ; but it must be remembered that against 
such an attack Constantinople possesses not only her own 
garrison of picked troops, but the aid of sixty thousand very 
well-trained Bulgarian soldiers. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MORLEY’S TROUBLES. 


si M Y People have a genius for worry,” said a distin- 

guished Irishman who understood them singularly 
well, afew yearsago. And Mr. Morley must be beginning to 
have that truth engraved as indehbly on his heart as it 
was said that Mary Tudor had the name of Calais after the 
French had recovered it from her forces. Mr. Morley, who 
has proclaimed Clericalism the great foe of peoples, made 
a special exception for the Irish priesthood, and was 
answered almost immediately by the evidence in the South 
and North Meath Election petitions, which showed that if 
ever Clericalism had been a political despot, and a most 
unscrupulous despot too, it was in Ireland at the General 
Election. Mr. Morley showed his desire for the “ Union of 
Hearts” by cancelling on Friday week the greater part of 
the sentences passed on the Gweedore criminals who were 
concerned in the riot in which Inspector Martin’s brain 
was beaten in; and the reply came within twenty-four 
hours in the dynamite explosion which blew to pieces one of 
the constabulary force stationed in Dublin Castle; and later, 
in a letter threatening Mr. Morley’s own life, as the papers 
tell us. Well might he exclaim : “ Woe is me that lam con- 
strained to dwell with Mesech, and to have my habitation 
among the tents of Kedar. My soul hath long dwelt among 
them that are enemies unto peace. I labour for peace, 
but when I speak unto them thereof, they make them 
ready to battle.” Mr. Gladstone’s “ babes and sucklings” 
certainly do their best to repudiate the reputation for 
humility and peace which he so unjustly sought to fasten 
upon them. 

And Mr. Morley’s troubles are all the more severe that 
they arise from such various causes,—partly from the 
eagerness of the great mass of the population to take 
orders from their priests, and the eagerness of their priests 
to give them orders; partly from the anger with which the 
Jacobin minority meet this despotism of the priesthood, 
and invite even the intervention of the hated Sassenach 
law to defeat that despotism; partly from the restless- 
ness of those outsiders who belong to no organised party, 
and who do not hesitate to endanger the alliance between 
the Gladstonians and the Anti-Parnellites, rather than 
not avenge the retention of the dynamiters in prison when 
they had been assured and had persuaded themselves that 
these “ political” criminals would be released by the new 
Administration. It would be almost as childish to attri- 
bute the crime of last Saturday evening to either the Par- 
nellites or the Anti-Parnellites, as to attribute it, as some of 
the agitators are not ashamed to do, to the Unionists. It 
was clearly the interest, and the conspicuous interest, of 
both parties to show-off Ireland as a spontaneously 
sober and pacific people. Nothing could kave been more 
dangerous to Home-rule than the’ explosion of Saturday 
last. Nothing could have tended so materially to 
repress the political generosity of the Gladstonian Party, 
and to lead them to reconsider the policy of leaving Ireland 
to herself. But that is the very fact which best illustrates 
the desperateness of the Home-rule policy. Here are all 
the parties preaching in concert that what is wanted is to 
strengthen Mr. Morley’s hands ; that nothing will weaken 
his hands so much as clear evidence that Irishmen would 
rather break loose to the great disadvantage of their 
powerful allies, than not break loose at all. Yet they break 
out in futile and malignant violence all the same. Mr. 
Morley had just boldly ignored all the recommendations 
of the Unionists to administer the law without weak- 
ness and without favour. He had granted a pardon 
to the men concerned in bringing about the death of 
Inspector Martin, and he needed, above all things, to be able 
to point to the good results of his lenity, to convince 
the world that the Irish were more easily conciliated than 
frightened. Mr. Gladstone has reiterated again and again 
his belief that even the comparative quiet of Mr. Balfour’s 
administration was due to the confidence placed in the 
Liberal Party. The Liberal Party are now in power, and 
that contidence should have been recoubled, whereas we 
find dynamite making a fresh appearance, and Mr. 
Morley’s life brutally threatened. It would be impossible 
to announce with more emphasis that Irishmen will not act 
together, even when their most obvious self-interest requires 
it,—that the gratification of a revengeful feeling is of more 
importance to some Irishmen than any political considera- 





. f ee 
tion, and that, under whatever political sys 

be placed, there is no chance that the pie f as 
amount of lenity will prevent the outbreak of that a We 
self-will the gratification of which seems to supersed lee 
other considerations in so many Irishmen’s breast . nat 
tical objects, however keenly desired, fall into the b si 
ground directly the wild Irishman sees a chance of pla i 
a crushing blow on an adversary’s forehead. The pene 
of any political cause is almost always an object peer 
secondary to the satisfaction of a spiteful temper ber 
some Irishman or other who has the power to wreck Fi 
cause for which he supposes that he is fighting. 4 

Nothing is more striking than the apparent respect of 

Irishmen for a Government that believes thorough] : 
itself. Mr. Balfour believed in himself, and before fpr 
he got Irishmen to believe in him. Mr. Morley does = 
believe in himself. He is, indeed, always telling us ne 
some form or other that he is merely putting in tuned 
temporary system, a sort of stop-gap which he is boung 
by a formal etiquette to keep at work till the great 
change comes which is to substitute the Government of 
Irishmen for the Government of Englishmen. Whether 
if that crisis ever occurs, the Irish Government itself will 
believe in itself, is, we think, still very doubtful. But in 
the meantime everybody knows that Mr. Morley regards 
his own Government with profound scepticism and dis. 
satisfaction, and thinks of the authority he wields as a 
mere locum tenens for some other authority not yet 
organised, which ought to stand in its place. That 
is just the kind of Government which many Irishmen 
will never obey. They note shrewdly enough the tone of 
modesty and apology with which the temporary Government 
speaks of itself, and they appraise it at its own valuation, 
They do not feel it a moral authority at all. They think of 
it as a sort of intruder which should be judged by its 
own estimate of itself, and ignored, whenever it can be 
safely ignored, altogether. Ireland is not the country that 
will tolerate a ruler who apologises for his own existence, 
There are too many of its people who are awed only by a 
confident and steady Government. Mr. Morley’s Govern. 
ment is neither confident nor steady. He appoints a Com. 
mission not to find out the justice of the tenants’ case, but 
to find an excuse for doing what the tenants wish. He sees 
a number of persons suffering imprisonment for violent acts 
of resistance to the authority of the law which resulted in 
culpable homicide, and he pardons them,—the most guilty 
of them when less than a third of his sentence had run out,— 
by way of showing how much he thinks that their guilt had 
been exaggerated. Of course, all Irishmen who happen to 
agree with him, treat such a Government without the least 
respect, and make war on it with a light heart. Why 
should dynamiters continue to languish in prison when 
homicides are liberated? They regard the Government 
which spares the one and punishes the other with a certain 
contempt, and accept cheerfully its own estimate of its 
own demerits. We consider the renewal of violence in 
Ireland to be the most natural of all results of Mr. Morley’s 
example. He shows toall the world that he does not think 
the system he is administering a sound and good and 
trustworthy system, and immediately Irishmen are found 
who draw the natural inference that it is a system which 
they may set at naught. In Ireland example is infectious, 
and especially the example of a Government that hesitates 
and wobbles. That is not the purpose for which Govern- 
ments exist. And they no sooner suggest to the people 
that they do not respect their own authority, than the 
people begin to show that they agree with them. It is 
very true, no doubt, that Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites 
alike demanded the pardon of the imprisoned law-breakers, 
and made it the condition of their provisional loyalty ; but 
there are always logical Irishmen who think that pro- 
visional loyalty is no loyalty at all, and insist on either 
respecting the law altogether or despising it altogether. 
‘I will be loyal if you introduce a sufficiently strong 
Home-rule Bill, and if you reinstate the evicted tenants, 
and if you release the dynamiters,’ is not the kind of 
promise which appeals to an Irishman’s imagination, yet 
that is the only promise of loyalty which either Par- 
nellites or Anti-Parnellites are inclined to give. Nothing 
could be more subversive of order in Ireland than the exis- 
tence of a Government which proclaims loudly, as it were, 
that itis anxiousto be superseded,—especially if itis waiting 
to be superseded by an authority which is not likely to be 
brought into existence till the coming of the Greek Kalends. 
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M. CARNOT’S POSITION. 


ig more noteworthy in the recent outburst 
Pe justified malignity in France than the 
# thoee who rejoice in the exposures to include 
gt silent of the Republic among the guilty. It was 
- a“ ed that M. Carnot was clearly an accomplice, 
a “a ie had seen a list of the bribees and had taken no 
Lo ar expose them to the people; but that allegation 
a dead The people recognised in a moment that the 
. r e—even if proved, which it was not—was wholly in- 
: fivent every Head of a State hearing many charges on 
hi h it would be either impossible or dishonourable to 
ig He cannot, by betraying his informants, shut himself 
— from one source of enlightenment as to the character of 
th se around him ; while, even if he has their consent, action 
: sinh a Minister might be highly unconstitutional or 
oP erenient to the State. Then again, Madame Carnot, 
ho is good to the poor, was charged with receiving 
ys 000 from the Panama funds to be devoted to charity ; 
put as she had not received anything, and there was no 
evidence that anything had even been entered as paid to 
her, this allegation also died a natural death. We are told 
that a third and minor accusation may be preferred, but it 
is obviously as baseless as the others. M. Carnot, before 
his elevation to the Presidency of the Republic, was an 
engineer of repute ; and it is suggested that he once gave 
an opinion as to the possibility of making the Panama 
Canal, and was paid for it in the regular way. It 
is most probable that M. Carnot gave no opinion on 
the subject ; but if he did, it was given in the course 
of business, and before his entirely unexpected elevation 
to the Presidency. To assume corruption on the ground 
of such an incident is to assume that a Judge will always 
decide in favour of a client who once gave him a brief,— 
an assumption contradicted by daily experience. There is 
not, in short, a vestige of evidence for any charge against 
M. Carnot, who was even before his election a prosperous 
man; and the motive of the attacks is sufficiently clear to 
secure their primd facie discredit. Unless M. Carnot can 
be implicated in the Scandals, or commits some serious 
blunder, the Republic may remain stable for years. It is 
perfectly certain that he would not allow it to be over- 
thrown by a street-riot, and certain also that if he ordered 
the riot to be put down, the Army would obey. His legal 
powers, to begin with, are complete, and there is no instance 
in French history since 1793 when the French Army has re- 
fused to obey its legal Head. Louis-Philippe would not give 
the necessary orders, and Louis Napoleon, when he struck 
at the Assembly, was by law entitled to military obedience. 
The Chamber could, of course, overthrow M. Carnot, as it 
overthrew M. Grévy, by rejecting every Ministry he named ; 
but the Chamber lies at the mercy of the Senate, which 
could grant M. Carnot legal power to dissolve, and 
is itself fettered by opinion among its constituents, 
which the Deputies understand with quite sufficient 
completeness. With their seats shaking under the 
“calumnies,” the majority would have no courage for 
an unpopular course, and there is reason to believe 
that such a course would be most unpopular. The 
more than enthusiastic reception of M. Carnot at the 
Pasteur Celebration, so graphically described in the Times 
of Wednesday, was intended to indicate the opinion of the 
cultivated ; and that of the uncultivated was displayed 
during his recent reception by the frontier depart- 
ments. Nobody was anybody with the peasants except 
M. Carnot, and their enthusiasm was in no way manufac- 


tured. An Englishman who had occasion to traverse the. 


frontier at that time, on business which compelled him to 
enter many cabarets and farmhouses, was surprised to 
find that the only feeling at once spontaneous and strong 
was for the President, who was unanimously pronounced 
a ruler who could be trusted. The “ People” had hardly 
heard of any Minister, but they all knew and believed in 
“our man, M. Carnot.” 

A reputation of this kind, supposing M. Carnot equal 
to his situation, is fatal to the plots of the adversaries of 
the Republic. If the Army obeys, Paris cannot rise ; and 
the feeling of the Army is usually identical with that of 
the classes from which it is drawn. The adversaries of 
the Republic must, therefore, act through legal means ; 
and if they act through legal means, M. Carnot stands 
right across their path,—a figure too large to be passed 
by, and too weighty to be deprived of foothold. They 








may force a Dissolution, but what is the use of that 
if two-thirds of the Chamber are to come back with 
a mandate to support the President? He can work 
with a Ministry of any shade, so long as it is bound 
by opinion and by pledges to make him the general 
Referee. His powers, it must be remembered, though 
limited as regards Dissolution, are legally unlimited as 
regards the choice or the dismissal of any Ministry or any 
Minister. It is conceivable, though not probable, that 
before the Dissolution, the Chambers, frightened to death 
by their unpopularity, might meet in a Convention for the 
Revision of the Constitution. But what could the Conven- 
tion do? It might abolish the Presidency, fusing it with 
the Presidency of the Council, as is the case in Switzerland ; 
but the Deputies and Senators would only be smashed at 
the elections, the voters refusing to let the popular man 
depart. Or it might, and probably would, proclaim the 
Consular, instead of the Parliamentary, Republic, making 
the Executive independent as in America, and electing the 
President by a mass-vote. That system, however, though 
it has much more hold on France than appears on the 
surface, the Chambers being gravely distrusted, would not 
benefit the plotters at all, for M. Carnot would himself be 
the elected Consul, and would have twice as much direct 
authority as at present. There are no rivals; and the idea 
of a Republic with a million of troops but no President, 
has not penetrated the average French mind, while the 
events of the hour suggest to it that the Assembly, 
and not the Presidency, is the centre of all corruption. 
In fact, if we make always the necessary allowance for the 
unexpectedness of events in France, it would seem safe to 
say that the Republic is still, in spite of the “ dark hour” 
spoken of at the Pasteur Celebration, tolerably secure, 
unless M. Carnot, under some unforeseen impulse, “ gave 
himself away.” That this is considered possible in France 
seems to be certain from the incessant recurrence of the 
rumour that he will in some unknown contingency resign ; 
but it is quite conceivable that the journalists of Parix, 
and even the majority of Ministers, misconceive the 
inner character of the Head of the Republic. There 
have been many personages in history who, once in- 
vested with high office, seem to merge in it their own 
individuality till it disappears from the public ken. 
That is certainly true of the majority of the suc- 
cessful Speakers of the House of Commons, and true, 
also, of many of the Presidents of the American Union. 
M. Carnot has made so good a President that, except 
as President, he has not been discussed. In the five 
years during which he has been the first figure in 
France, he has never committed a folly, or made an un- 
dignified speech, or failed to prove himself equal to a 
crisis, even when that crisis, as in the case of Boulanger, 
demanded swift and rather dangerous action. The whole 
credit of that difficult affair is now given to M. Constans; 
but M. Carnot chose M. Constans, and must have assented 
to his policy a dozen times before the General’s flight made 
all things easy for his adversaries, He has had to deal 
with the most capricious of Parliaments, with party leaders 
more moved by amour-propre than by patriotism, and with 
imperative demands from France—such as the demands 
for a great army, and an unyielding foreign policy— which 
might have taxed a great administrator; yet he has always 
chosen a Ministry which succeeded for the time, and always 
given his sanction to the policy which was successful. 
His Ministers often seem to Englishmen inferior men; 
but the collective result of M. Carnot’s choosing has been 
great popularity for himself; and the eloquence which we 
all think vague and stilted excites among his own people 
a passion of appreciation. He has, in fact, for five years 
occupied one of the highest and most difficult positions in 
the modern world, and has never failed to do in it precisely 
what the ablest of his critics have thought ought to be 
done. All that is consistent, no doubt, with a genius for 
representation ; but then it is possible for a Chief of the 
State to possess that, and a personal character besides. 
Louis XIV., who possessed that ability in the highest de- 
gree, had also an individuality, and though he failed, it was 
in consequence of a desire to grasp the unattainable, from 
which M. Carnot is entirely free. He would probably 
prefer to be quietly re-elected under the existing system, 
without fuss, without changes, and without the responsi- 
bility of taking an initiative ; but there is no proof that, 
the necessity once patent, he will not display the required 
originality. He is an engineer, and will, we may be sure, 
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tread on the accustomed path as far as possible; but 
engineers are not trained to like roads which lead nowhere 
except to a precipice or a block. 





THE IMPROVEMENT IN LABOUR LEADERS. 


W®* are rejoiced to perceive that Mr. Burt, the 
Member for Morpeth, whose popularity with his 
real constituents, the miners of Northumberland, has not 
been quite unbroken, received from them on Monday an 
enthusiastic welcome. Unlike the Irish Home-rulers and 
the French Extremists, the Radical miners of Northum- 
berland think it creditable to the Government to have 
chosen their representative for an important office, the 
Secretaryship of the Board of Trade, and creditable to him 
to be willing to transfer himself to a wider sphere of 
usefulness. That is a strong testimony to their good 
sense, which is one of the two qualities most needed by 
workmen during the new Labour struggle. With good 
sense and good humour, they may go far, and obtain all 
the aid they require from politicians ; but at present they 
often display a lamentable deficiency in both. The non- 
sense that they sometimes talk divides them from the edu- 
cated as completely as a new language would. Thousands 
of them believe that capital has no part to play in 
industry, which is just like saying that cities can have 
water without reservoirs ; and thousands more assert that 
capitalists are their natural enemies, which is just like 
saying that hydraulic engineers are the natural enemies 
of springs. Millions imagine that the State possesses 
some wages-fund of its own, which it could divide without 
beggaring the tax-payers; and millions more are con- 
vinced that it is possible to compel the rich only to support 
the State and the municipalities without arresting industry. 
A notion that the rich, who want nothing so much as 
good service, are, in some way, hostile to the workers, 
has spread through entire classes of wage-earners, and is 
hardly less foolish than the idea that all who do not 
work with their hands, clergymen and farmers for example, 
are among the rich. The notion that the land can be 

taken away from its possessors without producing anarchy, 

and so beggaring all workmen, is repeated in every Labour 
newspaper, with the full credence of its readers ; while the 
idea that head-work can be purchased at the price of 
muscle-work is, with entire classes, not so much an cpinion 
asadogma. Nonsense of this kind is, of course, a mere 
result of ignorance, and ought to raise no more irritation 
than the crude ideas of children do; but there can be no 
doubt that it helps most unfairly to dissociate classes, and to 
disincline politicians, out of a kind of intellectual anger, to 
consider fully the practical suggestions which often underlie 
the wildest statements of principle. It is, in fact, aggra- 
vating to be told that hours have no connection with wages, 
even though the speaker means only to say that payment for 
overtime is a healthy check upon oppressive employers. Mr. 
Burt owes most of his rise in life to his character, which 
compels respect everywhere ; but he owes something also 
to his sense, which keeps him from most of these vague 
ideas, and enables politicians who differ from him to argue 
with him and discuss his proposals, as they would those 
of any of the men with whom they used to be officially 
brought in contact. They understand him, in short, as it 
is impossible to understand the agitator who, in all sincerity 
perhaps, declares that all workmen are soldiers of industry, 
and not only ought to be, but can be, pensioned by the 

State. . 

Mr. Burt owes something, too, perhaps more than he 
knows, to his good-humour. We cannot recall a speech 
of his which has been purely denunciatory of any 
class; and his recent protestation that he desired the 
prosperity of the employer as heartily as that of the 
workman, was received by the House of Commons as 
entirely truthful and sincere. 


which they alienate by their habitually bullying tone. 
Some of them seem to think that because the workers are 
the most numerous class and have got the vote, therefore 
they ought to adopt the demeanour which they themselves 
attribute to kings and aristocrats. In their belief, only 
the ‘‘masses” have rights, all the remainder being 
“oligarchs,” banded together to oppress the poor. They 
regard a mass-vote as if it descended from Sinai, and 
threaten all who oppose it with the speedy vengeance 





Many leaders of the work- | 
men, and thousands of the workmen themselves, are quite | 
unaware of the mass of goodwill and friendly assistance | 


of the millions,—that is, with an unj : 
direct physical force. That a king hou by 
agitator into a dungeon is monstrous; but ie 
popular leader should excite a rabble to bade , 
policeman is only a “natural resistance to o Seon a 
interference.” Arresting a foul-mouthed orator iste 
but wrecking the office of an unpopular paper is hae: j 
demonstration.” They are as sensitive to a rough add ‘ 
as ever kings were, and much more inclined ‘to Pr 
any one who fails in courtly politeness to Savage ph a 
penalties. We entirely admit that much of this an 
sive demeanour is a defect of manners only ; tha 
neither orators nor newspapers mean half they a: = 
that personal menace has always been regardad rn 
certain classes in England as a flower of speech, Th 
believe with the Scotchwoman, that swearing “ gets te 
conversation mightily,” and as they do not like to nie 
audibly before a great audience, they use menace ag . ; 
equivalent. They want to say, ‘Damn all Dukes’ na 
instead say that ‘all Dukes ought to be trampled ‘under 
the feet of the down-trodden multitude.’ They forget 
that in England this sort of thing only arouses anges, 
that the classes as well as the masses have physical 
courage ; and that they are only driving opponents who 
would wish them well if they could be decently civil, to 
consider whether physical force does actually rest with 
them. Hundreds of strikes have been protracted simply 
because it has become a point of honour to resist threats 
and thousands of labourers are “free,” instead of 
members of unions, simply because their manliness yil] 
not allow them to yield to the menaces to which the 
are subjected. Half the precautions taken by the State and 
the Police are owing to bullying language, as is nearly the 
whole of that spirit of panic in which many demands of 
the workmen—for instance, their demand for the abolition 
of the conspiracy law—are so fiercely resisted. Nobody 
wants to oppress the labourers, or even to disoblige them; 
but ordinary men, when threatened with fire and sword, 
cannot help ceasing to argue and falling back on their 
revolvers. 

We suppose that, by degrees, as experience widens, much 
that is crude in the Labour movement will gradually dis. 
appear. The Labour Members, we notice, after a few 
Sessions, gradually soften their language ; and though they 
do not always become men like Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. 
Burt, they become different from what they were, sitting, 
at all events, clothed and in their right mind. Mr. Tom 
Mann is as wild as ever in some of his ideas; but he 
would, we suppose, acknowledge that he had grown less 
bitter, and more inclined to believe that there was another 
side which he had not at first clearly seen. Mr. John 
Burns, elected this year, is becoming quite reasonable; 
sees distinctions among the great corporation of the poor; 
and is rather inclined to believe, if we are not misinformed 
as to his latest utterance, that an idle “sponge,” who 
trades on his perpetual want of work, deserves,—well, at 
all events, deserves to be let severely alone until he finds 
work to suit him. Once in contact with realities, working 
orators will soon find where the difficulties lie, and 
begin to understand that almsgiving is a bad panacea 
for the evils of society. Certainly the educated are 
finding it out. The Report on the unemployed in London, 
published in the Times of Thursday, is signed by some of 
the most “advanced” thinkers in England, men hardly 
distinguishable from the Socialists of the Continent, but it 
is a moderate and reasonable document. They find that 
there is no evidence of any general lack of employment in 
London, misery being for the most part confined to the 
casual “‘dockers,” who have been thrust out of work by the 
“ organised labour ” introduced after the last great strike. 
They find that doles, or even temporary provision of work, 
only brings in shoals of the distressed from other districts, 
thus increasing the habitual congestion of labour in 
London. And they therefore find “that anything of the 
nature of a ‘Mansion House Fund’ for the relief of 
distress, or any new fund for the irresponsible and 
indiscriminate provision of meals, lodging, or other 
doles in the distressed districts, would, in our opinion, inflict 
a cruel injury upon the inhabitants of these districts, and 
seriously aggravate the disease.” They therefore think that 
a small voluntary committee should be formed, which should 
raise money to supplement the efforts of the parochial 





authorities in distressed districts, these, again, finding 
all possible work, but limiting it strictly to the resident 
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ing from every man relieved a full day’s 

’ go that when occupation is again plentiful he may be 
work. 8 aintain himself. That is, at all events, a sensible 
aa ‘¢ we do not wholly accept it, and one which 
ie some degree at least, be carried out. The 
Oe cots however, further than this. Those who sign 
Repor Saher include people like Mr. Barnett, Mr. W. C. 
pa an, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb, and Mr. H. 
Stea Hughes—see that their scheme will be no permanent 
ans unless they can separate the “ unemployed ” from 
ot “out of employ, or, as they put it, the “de- 
pee residuum,” from those “with whom it is 
pear to deal hopefully;” and they actually de- 
mi that the former ‘cannot be treated as bond fide 
bev Joyed,” but their needs “must be met by some 
te " ma discipline.” That means the formation of in- 
genial regiments with compulsory work under humane 
discipline, and indicates the greatest advance in public 
opinion towards a reasonable yet philanthropic practice 
we have yet been able to record. After that, there is hope 
even of solving the apparently hopeless problem of London 
destitution. Work for the workers at Yates low, but 
sufficient for subsistence ; a “ humane discipline ” for those 
who will not work, and the “ house ” for those who cannot 
work,—that is, at all events, a reform of the Poor-Law 
ghich it is possible to debate. The truth is, those who 
have signed the Report, though they have often wild ideas, 
have also a broad experience, and the one corrects the 
other. If it will only do so with the Labour Members, 
they will be an invaluable help to Parliament while it 
occupies itself, as it will for the best part of this genera- 
tion, with the endless problem of the condition of the 
Poor, the greater assimilation of those whom Mr. Disraeli 
styled “the Two Nations.” 


por, and exact 


THE HEAD-MASTERS ON LITERATURE IN 
SCHOOLS. 


HAT Mr. Welldon and the other head-masters said 

on the subject of drilling boys early in English 
grammar, seems to us unquestionably wise. Grammar is 
a necessary key both to all languages and to all literatures, 
and the master-key to grammar is a knowledge of the 
grammar of one’s own language, whatever that language 
may be. It is a great deal easier to learn grammar in a 
language which has been learned in the nursery, than 
to learn it in any foreign language. And once learned 
thoroughly in one language, it becomes a very much 
easier matter to learn it in languages into which you 
have to translate. There can be no doubt at all 
that English boys who have never learned English 
grammar, go about learning Latin or Greek grammar like 
boys in a fog, whereas English boys who have learned 
their own grammar go about learning the grammar of 
another language with a distinct impression of what they 
want to know, and where to find it. So far, we go heartily 
with the head-masters ; but when we come to the subject 
of English literature, we cannot say that we do agree with 
them. Mr. Welldon said that “a feeling of astonishment, 
and he might almost say of dismay, had come over him at 
the ignorance of the majority of boys as regarded the 
literature of their own language.” Over the present writer 
a feeling of astonishment, and almost of dismay, came on 
reading Mr. Welldon’s remark that “ if a boy did not leave 
school with an appreciation of English literature, it was 
hardly likely he would acquire it in after life.” Of course, 
it is a question as to what precisely Mr. Welldon means by 
an “appreciation” of English literature. If he means only 
a certain taste for reading, and especially for reading good 
romances, and discerning unconsciously and instinctively 
the difference between rubbish and sterling stuff, we 
have no fault to find. But “appreciation” in that sense 
is exactly what cannot be taught at school, and what, if 
you do attempt to teach it, you run very great risk indeed 
of repressing rather than fostering. Of course boys ought 
to have a good share of leisure for their own reading, and 
equally of course, they should have free access to a library 
in which a maturer taste has selected for them what ought 
to delight them, and, if they have any instinct at all for 
literature, will delight them. But we do not in the least 
believe that they will be helped in gaining such a taste for 
reading by any attempt to put school-books into their 
hands in which anything that can be fairly called true 
criticism of literary beauty or literary merits is contained ; 








indeed, instead of being fostered by study of that kind, we 
believe that it is very likely to be repressed by premature 
acquaintance with any true literary “appreciations,”—such, 
for example, as Coleridge’s criticisms in the Biographia 
Iiteraria. The very first essential of literary taste is to get 
a strong liking for good books in your own language. And 

the very worst way to give boys a strong liking for good 
books in any language is to lecture to them, however truly 
and justly, on the merits and demerits of these books. You 
might as well lecture to boys on the various culinary flavours 
by way of teaching them what dishes to prefer, as lecture to 
them on true literary beauty by way of teaching them what 
authors to prefer. All that is matter for subsequent analysis 
after they have learned well to know their own tastes and to 
rejoice (without conscious reason) in their favourite authors. 
You can no more teach a boy who does not like De Foe, or 
Scott, or Goldsmith, or Pope’s “‘ Homer,” or Praed, or the 
Anti-Jacobin to like them than you can teach him to 
like apricot jam, if the apricot jam does not please his 
palate. An appreciation of literature properly so-called as 
distinguished from a healthy appetite for good books, is 
not what can be really acquired at school at all. On the 
contrary, we should say that we should be filled with 
astonishment and dismay at finding any bovs or girls who 
had such an appreciation before leaving school. It is quite 
true that they may have, if they be reading boys or girls 
at all, a very healthy appetite for good books; but that 
they must acquire in the only natural way, — by 
putting good books within their reach, and exciting 
their appetite for them by actual experience of the enjoy- 
ment they may derive from them. Fathers and mothers 
can do a great deal more in exciting that appetite in the 
leisure of the holidays, than teachers can do in the crowded 
hours of school drill and discipline. Still, something can 
be done even then. Masters may take occasion to illus 

trate a Greek or Latin author by English analogies which 
will seize on a boy’s fancy. The teachers of history may 
illustrate their subject by the greater passages from 
Macaulay or Froude, or Sir Walter Scott, or Shake- 
peare. ‘Teachers of grammar may take occasion to illus- 
trate an idiom by passages which are likely to prove a 
bait to attract to private reading. But our main point 
is this, that all that can be done at school with good 
effect is to form a healthy literary appetite ; and that which 
should not be attempted even, is to teach children to 
criticise the greater authors,—which is much more likely 
to disgust than to attract them; and if it takes hold 
of them at all, is much more likely to make them prigs, 
and anxious to show off their premature analysis, than to 
imbue them with a healthy love of the great authors. 

Our impression is that the head-masters are aiming at 
doing too much in school-life. After all, school is only a 
vestibule to life. It should drill boys and girls in a few 
subjects, and especially in the art of learning and of con- 
centrating the attention; and it should inspire a consider- 
able number of vigorous and healthy tastes; but that is 
pretty near all that it can do. If too much is attempted, 
too little is achieved. All the head-masters with one voice 
complained of the crowded state of the curriculum; and 
whose fault is that but their own? They should resist the 
omnivorous demands of public opinion. Indeed, that is 
the great use of head-masters. The public do not know, 
and they do, how limited is the capacity they have got to 
train. They know far better than the public how easily 
they may overdo children, and even when they do not 
overdo them, how easy it is to turn out a few imbecile 
prodigies who grow up to know nothing well, but to have 
a weakness for seeming to know a little of everything. 
Omniscience is the worst aim a schoolmaster can put 
before a boy. But a good many boys now are encouraged to 
aim at a despicable omniscience,—chiefly, no doubt, by an 
ignorant public opinion, which head-masters should know 
how to thwart. 





THE GROWTH OF POPERY. 


- WANT,” said the Fat Boy, “to make your flesh 

. creep;” and we feel a similar pleasure in thinking 
of the hundreds of old women, male and female, chiefly 
spinsters and retired officers of the two Services, whose 
flesh we are going to make creep. Not, indeed, that. the 
facts we are about to put on paper will be new to them. 
On the contrary, they know them only too well. They 
read therein by day, and meditate by night. But novelty 
is not indispensable to terror. There are alarms which 
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seem to loom larger the longer they are gazed at. And so 
we believe it will be with the pages of the Catholic 
Directory for 1893, to which we now solicit their 
attention. Lest we should appear conceited, let us say 
at once that we do not suppose that the persons we 
have in view will read our remarks in situ. They have 
something better to do with their time than waste it 
on the Spectator. What we trust to is journalistic enter- 
prise, and the occasional difficulty of finding matter at this 
season of the year. Some organ of their own will perhaps 
copy our remarks, and add an appropriate apocalyptic 
reference. Without further preface, then, we wish to note 
the remarkable extension of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
in the British dominions. Our Government has sat by 
with folded hands while the upas-tree has gone on grow- 
ing, and, as a consequence, the list of Roman Catholic 
Bishops and Archbishops has swelled with terrible 
rapidity. The figures shall speak for themselves. In 
Great Britain and Ireland there are seven Arch- 
bishops and forty-one Bishops; in Asia, there are 
seven Archbishops and seventeen Bishops; in British 
America, eight Archbishops and twenty-three Bishops ; 
in Australia and New Zealand, eight Archbishops and 
sixteen Bishops; making a total of twenty-eight Arch- 
bishops and ninety-five Bishops. Besides these, there are 
twenty-three Vicars-Apostolic and ten Prefects-Apostolic. 
Here is a melancholy picture for the people of a Protestant 
Empire! Thisis the harvest of the seed which the enemy 
has sown while they have slept. As the British dominions 
have grown, the Koman Hierarchy has grown with them. 
We have not been speaking of Popish countries, of countries 
in which the Governments are in open alliance, or at 
least in unblushing communication, with Rome. The 
Empire to which these heartrending figures have reference 
is one which will have no fellowship with the unclean 
thing, will send no Ambassador to the Vatican, will receive 
no Nuncio from the Pope. All that England has done to 
encourage this poisonous growth is to do nothing, and we 
see the result. Our strength has been to sit still, and as 
though in mockery of our indifference, this alien Hierarchy 
has advanced with a giant’s stride. To this sad pass has 
come the land which, in “ great Eliza’s golden time,” would 
hardly suffer a priest to live; which even two centuries later 
could offer to heaven a little chaplet of good deeds in the 
shape of the Penal Laws. What a theme is here for plat- 
form oratory and platform devotion, for the just wrath of 
an outraged Protestant nation, for action, prompt, stern, 
decisive, on the part of the seven thousand—or whatever 
the number may be—who have the root of the matter still 
in them, and are as willing as ever to fill their glasses 
with any one who will drink confusion to the Pope ! 

We, too, can see in these figures a lesson that has not 
yet lost its use. It is precisely the opposite to that of 
which we have been speaking. The growth of the Roman 
Hierarchy has no terrors for reasonable people, however 
little sympathy they may have with the Roman Church. 
There might be double the Bishops and Archbishops that 
there are, and the addition would not give them a moment’s 
uneasiness. Why is this? Why do facts which once 
undoubtedly would have furnished for anxious thought 
to Statesmen, which less than half-a-century ago could 
create a panic in Parliament and in the country, and 
become the occasion of a Statute which was never for a 
single instant anything else than a dead letter, now make 
no impression whatever on us? The answer, we take it, is 
that the recent attitude of England has made Rome harm- 
less. Unlimited toleration has completely removed the 
danger which intolerance had been mainly instrumental 
in creating. A state of things which, if it could have 
been foreseen even fifty years back, would have been re- 
garded as conclusive proof of the necessity for maintaining 
our old distrust of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, 
turns out now that it has been realised to have a precisely 
opposite effect. In proportion as the Roman Church has 
become strong, she has become harmless. Like some 
chemical forces, she is formidable when compressed, and 
innocent when allowed free play. There has been no time 
in our history when the same lesson was not there to be 
learnt, if Englishmen had been willing to learn it. No 
doubt the Elizabethan statesmen would have been endowed 
with almost superhuman acuteness if they had realised 
that their true policy was to conciliate the Catholics at 
home while resisting the Catholic Powers abroad. But when 


the Catholic population was at heart, ey 

tion which seemed expressly designed to ee rm ; ne 
very name of England, we can easily imagine h mie 
the Pope’s excommunication of Elizabeth wo a flat 
fallen if the one condition that could possibl spe a 
formidable had not been carefully provided Ad ut 
True, it was an age of conspiracies, of disputed tith law, 
settled conviction that the first step to changin ae of 
ligion of the people was to set on the throne a ion a 
the religion to which you wished the people to belon eo 
Elizabeth’s Government been as tolerant as it an + Had 
cuting, there would still have been need for vigiase 
the part of her Ministers, for severe laws against tr cs 
for the infliction of severe penalties on traitors oT 
difference would have been that, under a tol = 
Government, the traitor would have found sym a 
among his fellow-conspirators, but not among his 
religionists. Say that one Catholic in every he 
was working to set the Scottish Queen on the 
English throne, the policy of the Government did re 
secure to that tenth man the goodwill, if not the aft 
co-operation, of the other nine. The ordinary Cathal 
population had no genuine dislike to Elizabeth’s rule a 
they disliked—and rightly and reasonably disliked —was 
her proscription of their creed. If she had some implac 
able enemies, she had many more of her own making tho 
only needed to be left alone to become her friends, Jt 
was the same thing over again with the Jacobites under 
the House of Hanover. There were some who were 
Jacobites by conviction or affection ; but as regards the 
English Catholics, so far as they were Jacobites at all, they 
were 80 by reason of the Penal Laws and the obstacles 
which those laws placed in these both as regards the 
practice of their religion and their material advancement 
The one object of the Governments of that day seemed 
to be to multiply enemies. If a Catholic Sovereign 
was in dread of a Protestant foe, or a Protestant Sovereign 
was in dread of a Catholic foe, the first end that each 
seemed to have in view was the enlistment on the side of 
his adversary of all who belonged to the same religious 
faith. To detach men from an opponent was an idea 
that had not yet suggested itself to either side. The 
existence of so much as a presumption that 2 man belonged 
to the opposite party, was a signal for drawing tighter the 
ties which were calculated to identify him with it. 

It may be objected that Ireland is an example of the 
failure of a policy of tolerance to disarm Roman Catholic 
hostility. The new English policy has been liberally 
applied there, and all we have gained in return is the 
elections for South and North Meath. One answer to 
this is that the experiment is of recent application, and 
has not been completely applied even yet. The Irish 
Catholics were enfranchised only a little more than 
sixty years ago, and even now they are treated less 
favourably than English Catholics, for they have not 
their schools subsidised. A second answer is that 
the recent action of the Irish Catholic clergy has 
been dictated far less by hostility to England than 
by a desire to regain the goodwill of their own people. 
And, thirdly, we have reaped something from our 
tolerance in the decrees against boycotting and the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” and in the announcement recently made 
that it is the Archbishop of Armagh—not the Archbishop 
of Dublin—that is to receive one of the vacant hats. Bad 
as the state of Ireland has been at various times during 
the last ten or twelve years, bad as it still is, it would be 
immeasurably worse if we had a religious war on our 
hands as well as an agrarian and a political one. That we 
have escaped this, is due to the policy which has had as 
one of its natural results the peaceful multiplication of 
Roman Catholic Bishops and Archbishops in all parts 
of the Queen’s dominions. 





CHEAP LABOUR AND THE COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 


NDER the heading “ The Dearness of Cheap Labour,” 

Mr. David F. Schloss contributes a very interesting 
paper to the January Fortnightly. Mr. Schloss in his 
article takes no side in regard to such questions as those 
lately debated between Sir Thomas Farrer and the Ex- 
tremists in the County Council. What he sets himself to 
do, and what he does with great success, is to state and 
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cheap labour. Mr. Schloss, after admitting as undeniable 
«the fact that British trade, upon the prosperity of 
hich the welfare of all sections of the community alike 
depends, is at the present moment severely harassed by 
foreign competition ;” and that “many of our rivals 
have at their command labour remunerated upon a much 
lower scale than that prevalent in this country,” declares 
that it is not surprising that it should be asked : “ What 
chance can we hope to possess of holding our own in the 
contest for commercial supremacy if we go on steadily 
augmenting our wages-bill, while our competitors enjoy 
the advantage of cheap labour?” To this question, how- 
ever, it is, he points out, proper to oppose another: “Is 
it an advantage to a nation that its workers are ill-paid? 
in other words, is low-paid labour really cheap?” Of 
course it would be impossible to deny that it would be 
cheaper to pay a man 6d. an hour than Is. an hour 
if he produced exactly the same amount and quality 
of work in either case. But, as Adam Smith pointed 
out long ago, the question is not so simple as this. 
“The wages of labour,” he tells us, ‘are the encourage- 
ment of industry, which, like every other human quality, 
improves in proportion to the encouragement it receives.” 
It thus happens that there need be no logical contra- 
diction in saying that low wages are not necessarily 
cheap wages. It is quite conceivable, then, that just as 
oats is oftener a cheaper food for a horse than hay, 
because the horse will do more work on oats than on 
hay, £2 a week may really be a cheaper rate of wage than 
£1. Let us examine the facts produced by Mr. Schloss, 
to show that, not only might this be so, but that in 
many cases it is actually so. 

Mr. Schloss begins by quoting some figures as to coal- 
mining, compiled by Mr. Schoenhof, an American expert. 
It appears that in Kentucky, in 1880, the yearly earnings 
of a miner were 261 dollars. In 1890, however, his yearly 
earnings had risen to 334 dollars. Under these circum- 
stances, it might have been expected that the ‘ wages per 
ton” would have risen. On the contrary, however, they 
fell. In 1880, the wages per ton were 73 cents. In 
1890 they were 70 cents. Still stronger is the case of 
West Virginia. Here, while in the ten years wages rose 
from 295 dollars to 391 dollars per year, the wages per ton 
fell from 72 cents to 60 cents. A still more remarkable 
fact is adduced by a comparison between American and 
Belgian mining. ‘ Although the average annual earnings 
of all persons employed are in America more than double 
those received in Belgium, yet the labour-cost of each ton 
raised is lower in the American than in the Belgian mines, 
a difference of more than 8} per cent. existing in favour 
of the country employing ‘ dear’ labour.” This fact is a 
curious confirmation of the rough-and-ready rule, said to 
have been stated by Mr. Brassey, the great contractor. 
This was to the effect that wages were the same all 
over the world. By this, of course, he meant that 
the labour of coolies at 2d. a day was just as ex- 
pensive to the employer as that of English navvies at 
4s. 6d. the day. The law that low-paid labour is not 
economically cheap, works in the iron industry as in the 
coal. Sir Lowthian Bell, in his book on “The Prin- 
ciples of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel,” shows that 
“the wages incurred in producing one pig of iron is seldom 
smaller in Germany than in England, though the Cleve- 
land ironmasters pay wages from 35 to 40 per cent. higher 
than the German employers.” In support of this assertion, 

Mr. Schloss quotes the report of a German Commission 
which sat in 1878, and reported that the cost in wages of 
the daily output of a German blast-furnace was 145-77 
marks ; while the labour-cost of the same quantity of pig- 
tron in the Cleveland works was only 115°77 marks. Mr. 
Atkinson found the same principle hold good in America. 
+0 examining the accounts of an American blast-furnace, 
It appeared that the cost in wages for each ton melted 
exhibited, when the period between 1860-1864 was com- 
pared with the period between 1875-1879, a decrease of 

i per cent., ‘while the annual earnings of each man em- 
ployed had increased 37°68 per cent., and his output had 
Fated at the rate of no less than 55:82 per cent.” 

et another American illustration of the fact may be 
quoted, It appears that in the States where the rate of 
wages is high, the amount of coal won per hour per man 
re saint higher than in those States where it is rela- 
the y low. These facts have to do with industries where 

€ use of machinery is comparatively restricted. In those 


where labour-saving and assisting machines can be easily 
applied, the dearness of low-paid labour can be still more 
easily demonstrated. The reason is this,—in hundreds of 
trades cheap production depends upon the perfection of 
the machinery employed. But as long as labour car be 
got at a very low rate, the employer will not take the 
trouble to perfect his machinery. When, however, for 
any reason wages rise, he very soon takes care to get the 
best machinery. Hence high wages, by tending to bring 
about the use of machinery, tend to bring about cheap 
production. If wages were not so low in the East-End, 
tailoring would not be conducted there with appliances 
such as might have been used in the time of the 
Pharaohs, and the employers would be forced to introduce 
machinery, which would doubtless in the end make 
ready-made clothes cheaper than ever. We have, in fact, 
another manifestation of the principle so often shown to 
be true in the country—i.e., that the best manure the land 
can have is a good high rent. The man witha low rent is 
tempted to keep on in the old ruts, and to care nothing 
about improvements. The man with the high rent must 
make his farm productive, or go under altogether. Mr. 
Schloss’s comment on the unwillingness of the manu- 
facturer to introduce machinery until forced to do so by 
high wages is worth quoting :—‘“ It might, indeed, appear 
natural to suppose that the desire of manufacturers to 
increase their profits would, of itself, suffice to induce 
them to diminish the cost of production by introducing 
machinery wherever possible. But, as a matter of fact, so 
long as an employer can get his labour ‘cheap,’ he does 
not bother his head about labour-saving appliances.” Mr. 
Schloss illustrates this by showing that it “ was only after 
the Gas Light and Coke Company bad been obliged to 
concede the demand made by their men for the intro- 
of an eight-hours working-day, and had thereby incurred 
an extra expenditure in wages of £70,000 a year, that 
these employers thought of adopting machinery for the 
purpose of drawing and charging their retorts; nor, until 
their coal-porters insisted on having their wages raised 
very considerably, did the Company begin to make 
use of mechanical appliances, which now enable them 
to get the work done at a rate lower even than 
what it had cost them before this demand for increased 
wages was made.” We cannot quote all Mr. Schloss’s 
examples of low pay and dear labour, for they are 
given from almost every trade in the country. He 
instances, by way of refutation of the notion that a 
plentiful supply of cheap labour is an advantage to the 
employer, the nail-making trade. Here wages are at a 
point which would mean starvation even abroad, and yet 
the trade languishes and stagnates, and the cost of pro- 
duction is higher than in America, where the labourers 
receive ten times the wages given in England. Next, he 
shows how the gradual rise in wages in the textile trades 
“has been accompanied by a steady increase in the effi- 
ciency of the operatives.” The German textile operatives, 
who are still badly paid, remain inefficient. This ineffi- 
ciency is shown in the ability of the Englishman to manage 
nearly double the number of machines managed by the 
German : “ While (as Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz states) 
in many of the German mills it takes five “ hands” to tend 
one pair of self-actor mules with only 1,300 spindles, and 
while even in some of the best German factories the same 
number of operatives is required to tend 2,000 spindles, in 
Lancashire (although we run our machinery faster than the 
Germans) a pair of mules with 2,000 spindles is worked by 
one spinner with only two assistants.” The last fact we shall 
cite from Mr. Schloss, if it can be supported, is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all. It is this. The woollen trade of 
Bradford is unable to face foreign competition as does 
the cotton trade of Lancashire and plenty of other English 
industries. But the Bradford wages are very much lower 
than those paid in the cotton trade. On the whole matter, 
Mr. Schloss’s conclusion is to this effect :—“It must be 
clear that the true line of deliverance for our English 
industries, hard-pressed as these industries unquestionably 
are by foreign competition, is to be found in the augmen- 
tation rather than in the diminution of the wages of 
English labour. Of all conceivable ways of combating 
foreign competition, the lowering of the English wage- 
standard would be the very worst. This would, in short, 
be a mere quack remedy impotent to cure and certain to 
aggravate the disease. The belief in the ‘cheapness’ of 





ill-paid labour is the most dangerous of all delusions. In 
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very deed, ‘ cheap’ labour is of all things in the world the | 
most dear.” 

Such are the very interesting and important facts which 
Mr. Schloss has collected with the most commendable care 
and industry, and arranged and handled with a clearness 
and power that deserve the highest praise. That both 
they and his conclusions are in the main correct, we do not 
doubt. It is necessary, however, to put on record a word 
of warning in regard to his chief proposition. No doubt 
it is relatively true. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that his principle cannot be accepted as an absolute truth, 
to be applied to all cases, and at all times. To act upon 
it universally, would be simply absurd. An employer 
who tried to conduct a business on the principle of 
decreasing his cost of production by paying fancy wages, 
would soon come to grief. On the other hand, an 
employer may quite rightly say: ‘I will pay reasonably 
high wages, even when not forced to do so, because I 
shall by that means be able to insist on better work.’ 
Again, the country in general, when it sees wages rise 
naturally, owing to the higgling of the market, may feel 
at ease as to foreign competition, and may rely upon the 
better wages begetting better work. That is as far 
as it would be safe to let Mr. Schloss’s figures lead us. 
Properly understood, they tell greatly in favour of letting 
the disputes between capital and labour alone, though they 
make us feel that labour may win without injuring the 
general trade of the conntry. 








HOW LONG WILL DICKENS HOLD HIS PLACE IN 
THE FUTURE? 
SIXPENNY edition of Dickens’s larger stories is being 
brought out by Mr. Dicks, of 313 Strand,—though 
Martin Chuzzlewitt,” as a complete work, costs 1s., each of 
the two volumes being separately published,—while his 
“Christmas Tales” are being reproduced by the same pub- 
lisher at 2d. apiece. Thus his stories dre placed within the 
reach of the very poorest of English readers, and it is impos- 
sible to doubt that during the next fifty years at least, he 
may attain a popularity such as in his lifetime,—when his 
books circulated chiefly among the middle-class,—he never so 
much as contemplated. But will his popularity last? Or 
will his rather falsetto sentimentalism, his histrionic use of 
the literary equivalent for “tears in the voice,” the under- 
breeding which comes out so prominently in the jollity of Mr. 
Wardle’s household, the rather glaring caricatures of Sir 
Mulberry Hawke and Lord Frederick Verisopht, the turn 
for edification exhibited by the “ upward-pointing” Agnes 
in ‘David Copperfield,” the cheap melodrama of Mrs. 
Dombey’s intrigue with Mr. Carker, the mincing virtue 
of Esther in “Bleak House,” the feeble satire on con- 
ventional propriety in the sketch of Mr. Podsnap in “Our 
Mutual Friend,” and all that may for short be called 
the “vulgar” element in Dickens, interfere ultimately with 
that great popularity which at first it may very likely tend to 
promote? It would be very rash to say that it will never 
tend to interfere with it. We should maintain that in the 
end any writer possessed of all Dickens’s wonderful genius, 
and also of perfect breeding as well as of a much clearer 
insight into the complex workings of human character in 
all ranks of life, would have commanded sooner or later, 
and probably sooner rather than later, an audience much 
larger than Dickens ever commanded, and would have com- 
manded it without inspiring the same amount of just distaste. 
There are people we know, and people of very considerable 
humour as well as high literary instinct, who are more repelled 
than attracted by Dickens asa whole. They cannot bear his 
hysteric sentiment. They cannot endure his rather frothy 
bonhomie. They recoil from the mosaic jewelry of his pic- 
turesque sympathy. They are oppressed by his devotion to 
milk-punch and to kissing under the misletoe. They are 
irritated at his habit of marking off individualities by physical 
tricks. They are offended by his shallow philanthropy and 
his ostentatious patronage of the softer emotions. And they 
vote him down as on the whole too vulgar for enjoyment, 
except to those for whom refinement has no real value. 
But they are certainly quite wrong. That Dickens has 
all these glaring faults we do not in the least deny. But 
with his vulgarity he combines gifts of a kind which no 
sort of vulgarity can eclipse or even obscure. When Sir 
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“a cons not endure it, for it was vulgar, Sir Walter said to 
er, “ My love, you speak like a very young lady; do you k 

: mee. now 
after all the meaning of the word vulgar? "Tig only comm 
nothing that is common, except wickedness, can deserve toh. 
spoken of in a tone of contempt, and when you have lived to 
my years you will be disposed to agree with me in thankin 
God that nothing really worth having or caring about ; 
this world is wncommon.” In the sense in which Sir Walter 
spoke he was quite right, though he certainly did not a 
to assert that great genius is common, He held, indeed, 
that what we call great genius is not one of the most 
enviable or important of human gifts. Indeed, he sajg ag 
much as this to Miss Edgeworth. “Are you not,” he 
asked, “too apt to measure things by mere reference to litera. 
ture, to disbelieve that anybody can be worth much care 
who has no knowledge of that sort of thing, or taste for it? 
God help us! What a poor world this would be if that were 
true doctrine! Ihave read books enough, and observed and 
conversed with enough of eminent and splendidly cultivated 
minds, too, in my time; but I assure you I have heard higher 
sentiments from the lips of poor uneducated men and women 
when exerting the spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under 
difficulties and afflictions, or speaking their simple thoughts 
as to circumstances in the lot of their friends and neighbous, 
than I ever yet met with out of the pages of the Bible. We 
shall never learn to feel and respect our real calling ang 
destiny, unless we have taught ourselves to consider every. 
thing as moonshine compared with the education of the heart,” 
So that when Scott deprecated so earnestly any high estimate of 
that which was uncommon, he certainly did mean to dispar 
mere literary genius, perhaps because he admitted it to be un. 
common; but he did not, we think, mean to deny that there 
is a very common sort of coarseness of the heart which is not 
wickedness, but is nevertheless very objectionable. He thonglt 
the very highest virtues common, but he did not think all thit 
was common, good. His own writings abound -in indications 
of how much he delighted in that “education-of the heart” 
which gives a real spiritual refinement to those whose 
intellects had been utterly neglected, how such natures ag 
those of Jeanie Deans or Edie Ochiltree were all the dearer 
to him because they had this refinement of the heart without 
a trace of anything that could be called intellectual polish, 
But on the other hand, he could paint, and paint with great 
force, characters like those of Andrew Fairservice or Thorny 
Osbaldistone, whose common cunning or common sottishness 
had no touch in them of this refinement.’ The difference 
between Scott and Dickens is, that while Scott never painted 
what was morally unrefined, as if it weré, in his opinion, 
worthy of admiration, Dickens not unfrequently did. The 
ideal of the former, in respect to refinement of the heart, 
was a true ideal; the ideal of the latter was often false, 
and still oftener confused. Now it would, we think, be 
exaggerating Dickens’s hold on the popularity of future 
generations, not to admit that, so far as this radical confusion 
of the higher with the lower moral qialities goes, it will 
eventually diminish his command over the admiration of men. 
But it would, on the other hand, be putting that claim far too 
low not to maintain that, in spite of these confusions, in spite of 
the moral pinchbeck which he frequently mistakes for gold, : 
and displays with something like self-congratulation as if it 
were gold,(he has shown powers so marvellously keen both of 
perception and of humour, that for many generations to come 
the ablest and most discerning will regard his writings as4 
perfect mine of wealth, in which, though they will find 
much that is poor and spurious passed off a3 if it were 
genuine treasure, they will also find untold wealth of insight 
into the paradoxes and eccentricities and hypocrisies of 
human nature, as well as into that boundless variety of 
common things of which no eye but his ever saw the full mis- 
cellaneousness and quaintness. \ There is a superfine kind of 
refinement which is so repelled by the falsetto side of Dickens 
that it cannot enjoy his almost unlimited powers of perception 
and light-heartedness. Indeed, it feels his whole humout 
soiled by the many indications of vulgarity of judgment which 
alloy his astonishing powers of vision, and his still mor 
astonishing powers of caricature. But that is a fastidiousness 
which would impoverish the significance of English literature. 
Without Dickens, we should be without the most wonderful 
eyes and without the most wonderful sense of drollery which 
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 gentury, and recorded,—we may even say in some sense cata- 
ed,—the strange and overwhelming miscellany of its 
an wealth and rubbish, both physical and moral. 
Why, because we see the melodramatic side of little Nell and 
her grandfather, (are we to ignore the opulence of fun in the 
description of Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works, and the rivalries of 
Codlin and Short ? }Why, because we can see the unreality 
and perhaps the sickliness of Kit, are we to turn aside from 
(the abounding humour of Dick Swiveller’s romantic scraps of 
song and of the Marchioness’s astute but crippled intelligence ? 
Why, because we cannot relish Kate Nickleby’s sentimental 
sorrows, or her uncle’s selfish malignity, are we to deprive 
ourselves of the instructive and elaborate picture of Mr. 
Squeers’s brutal cunning and cruelty,—of his enjoyment, 
for instance, of the refreshing novelty of beating Smike 
in a cab,—of Mr. Lillyvick’s open-mouthed delight in Miss 
Henrietta Petowker’s “ Blood-drinker’s Burial,’{ and of Mr. 
Vincent Crummles’s insight into the dramatic effectiveness 
of “a real pump” on the stageP Why, because we cannot 
enjoy the spurious pathos of Tom Pinch’s simplicity and 
Ruth Pinch’s manipulation of the rump-steak pudding, are 
we to forget Mr. Pecksniff’s satisfaction in winding up that 
wonderful contrivance, his digestive system, which, when 
fairly set going, made him feel “a benefactor to his race” ? 
Why, because we have a certain sense of nausea at the 
pity lavished on Mr. Chuffey’s sufferings and Mercy Peck- 
sniff’s woes, are we to be blind to the overflowing humour of 
Mr. Moddle’s self-reproach when he bids Charity Pecksniff 
“become the bride of a ducal coronet and forget me; I will 
not reproach, for I have wronged you; may the furniture 
make some amends”? )It seems to us that modern fastidious- 
ness is so extreme that it will not pick up even the most costly 
diamonds out of the dust of a little vulgarity and an osten- 
tatious display of rather cheap benevolence. Of course, the 
greatness of Dickens is not in his sentiment. He is often 
tawdry; he is always overcharged. But when he sees and 
despises true vulgarity, no one makes it more mean and 
ridiculous. Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig are pictures for all 
time of brutal and selfish nurses who are as ridiculous and 
contemptible to the world as they are greedy and hypocritical- 
He makes the boastfulness and menaces of base grandilo- 
quence even more ridiculous than it is odious. He makes all 
sorts of miserliness even more contemptible than it is mean. 
Wherever he clearly sees what is vulgar, no one shows more 
transcendent power in trampling it under the feet of men than 
Dickens. And though he often mistakes what is vulgar and 
unreal for what is noble and true, yet if we were to think 
lightly of his power on that account, we should miss half our 
knowledge of the life of the English poor, of the moral 
poverty of our middle class, as well as half the buoyancy and 
gaiety of the literature of our century.( In the rather special 
hamour of personified caricature, even Shakespeare is not his 


equal, ) 





PRESENT-GIVING. 
F we may judge by the advertisements now being distri- 
buted everywhere, there has been a sudden and marked 
revival of the practice of making presents at Christmas, which, 
though universal fifty years ago, has latterly died away,— 
drowned, one would fancy, in the flood of Christmas-cards now 
visibly ebbing. Those cards, to be endurable, demand artistic 
invention; and the supply of that faculty, great as it is, 
has of late been hardly equal to the demand on it; so 
that kindly folk, a little tired with indifferent pictures of 
snow and churches, and dogs, and children in cloaks, 
have fallen back upon the older way. Articles in silver, 
Ivory, bronze, and Viennese leather, Japanese kn’cknacks, 
lamps of novel design, pieces of china, and turkeys, are 
all advertised as “ suitable ” Christmas presents, and are all, 
we dare say, as acceptable as the barrels of oysters which it 
Was once imperative on Londoners who wished to be thought 
at once polite and liberal, to send to friends in the country. 
We have no objection to raise to the practice, except as regards 
the selection of a fixed time of year for its indulgence. The 
habit of making presents is in itself a good one, and one to be 
carefully cultivated, so that the chain of etiquette which at 
present hinders it may be broken link by link. We are all 
apt to forget too much the necessity of keeping friend- 
ship warm, and it is true that friendship between the 
distant tends to grow cold, or to die away. Nobody can, in 








our day, write those amusing long letters in which all house- 
hold events were so carefully reported that the readers seemed 
to remember all that had been going on, and lost for the 
moment the sense of separation; and there is nothing, not 
even the despatch of magazines, with their “contents” crossed 
to indicate what should be read—a most healthy and Christian 
practice especially favoured by old and intellectual persons of 
limited means—which satisfactorily supplies its place. Visits 
may be inconvenient, invitations seldom hit the right time; 
and it often comes to this, that families sincerely attached to 
each other drift apart from sheer inability to think of methods 
of keeping alive their mutual recollection. The habit of 
present-giving furnishes, at all events, a palliative for 
that tendency. Nobody ever received a present from a 
friend, more especially if that present reflected clearly 
his own hobby or the giver’s, without a sensation, how- 
ever momentary, of pleasure; and nobody ever sent one 
without a kindly thought of the receiver, and what he 
or she would feel or think as the strings or seals of the 
parcel fell beneath a gentle assault of curiosity. (N.B— 
Never untie the string of a gift-parcel: it is a piece of mean- 
ness indicating coldness of disposition.) There is grace both 
in giving and receiving such gifts, and there would be more if 
the etiquette were sufficiently established, so as to put away or 
dissolve the cold English pride which so often prevents not only 
acts of kindness, but displays of friendly sympathy. There 
must, however, to render such presents pleasant, be some care 
and painstaking on the giver’s part. They should never, or 
hardly ever, consist of the little objects manufactured by the 
million with the express object of being given. Those things 
are formalities, as much as the “ wishes of the season.” The 
best present, as we have said, is that which reveals in some 
way the idiosynerasy either of giver or receiver,—of giver, 
if the friendship is distant, because that is more natural; of 
receiver, if the friendship is close, because that is a truer sign 
of appreciative affection; and the next best, though it 
demands almost too much tact, is that which supplies some 
need, not a great need to be met by a cheque admissible 
as a volanteered present only between relatives, but a little 
need which, because of its littleness, is keenly felt. Any- 
thing, however, will do, that has in it some flavour of indivi- 
duality, and could not have been ordered from a shop without 
having been seen, considered, or picked out. The character 
of message is the essential of a friendly gift. Whether such 
present or any present should be costly or not, is a question 
which has often been discussed, but has, we think, essentially 
little meaning. No present should ever be made which 
involves a grudge in the giver, or creates a painful sense 
of obligation in the receiver; but those considerations 
being excluded, value should hardly be recognised at all. 
That indicates nothing except circumstances which may 
be purely accidental, and neither adds to, nor detracts 
from, the grace of giving. We suppose there is a limit 
to this doctrine, and that a poor man should not give a 
jewel, even when the expense leaves no grudge, or a rich 
man give one pair of gloves instead of the half-dozen; but the 
matter is primarily governed by self-respect, and has little con- 
nection with the friendliness which we want the giving of pre- 
sents to help to maintain. We could wish in this regard that 
the sending of cheques were not so completely forbidden 
except at weddings, for the cheqne would often be the most 
welcome of friendly tributes; but it would not be honest to 
deny that with English manners the pain given would 
often outweigh the pleasure, or that there would always 
be risk of awakening a secret expectation which, if dis- 
appointed, would leave a sting, or, if realised, would create 
rather a sense of gratitude and inequality than an increase of 
friendliness The most gratifying present, however, that the 
writer ever received was acheque. It was for rather a large sum, 
and was accompanied by these words from a correspondent 
whom the receiver had never seen, “in order that by its dis- 
tribution in some act of charity which interests you, you may 
taste yourself something of the pleasure you have given me.” 


The grand difficulty of all present-giving is that it is ruined 
by custom; and it is custom which is created by selecting 
fixed days for present-giving. The pleasant sense of surprise 
and unexpectedness, which is more than half the battle, is 
wholly lost if a day is fixed; and the giving descends from an 
act of friendliness into what is, at best, an act of courtesy. 
There is a tendency, too, as in wedding-presents, to “ heft” 
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the present received on a fixed day; and therefore to main- 
tain a standard, and a standard once fixed, there is an end of 
spontaneousness altogether. The giving becomes a custom, 
the custom a rigid observance, and the rigid observance a 
nuisance, which compels unwished-for expenditure at the 
wrong moment, and is sure, in the end, to lead to a 
sudden and nearly universal revolt. It is worse than 
the giving of wedding-presents, for nobody really has 
an instinct of awakened affection on the same day 
towards twenty people at once; and if present-giving 
becomes as widely diffused a custom as the sending of 
Christmas-cards threatened to be, a circle of twenty would be 
unusually small. Nothing is so fatal to any friendly etiquette 
as to become a bore; and a day on which present-giving is 
expected always tends to become one. Spontaneousness, in 
one word, is the secret of friendly present-giving, with this 
single reserve,—that society must help a little by using its 
absolute power to decree that present-receiving shall be 
considered, unless special circumstances intervene, “good 
form.” 

And yet we feel, in r2ading what we have written, that we 
are not certain whether one reserve more ought not to have 
been made. We suspect that, to children, the fixing of a day, 
by exciting expectation and by allowing comparisons, enhances 
the pleasure of receiving presents. Children want pleasure 
in groups ; and without a fixed day for a pre-arranged celebra- 
tion, there can be no grouping. The gladness may be 
positively increased, like any other strong emotion, by com- 
munication from one to the other, each receiving, in addition 
to his or her own pleasure, something of the pleasure of all. 
If that be so, God forbid we should interfere with the tinies’ 
enjoyment; and it must be so, or the institution of the 
children’s day would not be so universal. Germany is not the 
only country with its Santa Claus, though it is the only one 
in which the best story ever told of Santa Claus could have 
been actually true. We wonder if every one of our readers 
know that story ; we suppose so; but for the sake of the two or 
three of the young who may not recall it, we will run the risk of 
boring older readers. In the reign of Frederick III. of Prussia, 
the weak man whom Napoleon crushed, an employé of the 
Post Office informed his children that, his salary being in 
arrear, they could have no presents on St. Nicholas Day. The 
children, greatly fretted, resolved to pray for the presents, and 
as the most solemn way of doing so, wrote out their petition, 
addressed it to Jesus Christ, and two days before the festival 
put it in the post. Santa Claus arrived, and it rained costly 
presents, until the parents, learning their children’s secret, 
declared a miracle had occurred. We shall not say no miracle 
had happened; but if so, it was worked through most charac- 
teristic instrumentality. Germany was honeycombed with 
Secret Societies, and the Post-Office clerks, sure that an address 
to Jesus Christ must be a secret signal and cover treason, took 
the children’s letter to Queen Louise, who, in her motherliness 
discerning the truth at once, gave a hint to her ladies which 
filled the little house to overflowing. Only in regard to a 
fixed day could children have felt that vexation, and therefore 
only on a fixed day can they experience the perfect enjoyment 
which comes from realised expectation. We adhere to what 
we have written about the presents of friendliness, but we must, 
we fear, in spite of our sageness, leave the babies their fixed 
day for Christmas presents. 





THE COURAGE OF ANIMALS. 


HE popular estimate of animal courage has seldom been 

a low one. Henry VII., in ordering a mastiff to be 
hanged “ for daring to engage singly with his lord and master, 
the lion,” was quite in keeping with the feeling of a time at 
which the example of courage given by dogs and bears, bulls 
and bulldogs, lions and mastiffs, in the “ring,” was held to 
be an important factor in national education, and not a use- 
less indulgence of the taste for cruelty. The tradition which 
assigns to certain animals a daring and endurance difficult to 
match in man, is so old and, on the whole, so consistent, that 
it would be impossible to disregard it, even were the facts on 
which it is based less clearly within the limits of ordinary 
observation and comprehension than they are. It may even 
be doubted whether our measurement of animal courage has 
yet been sufficiently extended, for there appear instances in 
which the acts of daring are prompted by a sense of obedience, 


penenvienciganii 
of discipline, and even of duty,—something similar in kind to 
that which marks and distinguishes the highest forms of 
courage in man. If we are to form an estimate of the relative 
degree in which different animals possess the lower but most 
admirable qualities of fearlessness and daring, endurance and 
“nerve,” we must probably omit from the reckoning the bold. 
ness which almost all female animals exhibit in defengg of 
their young, and which most male animals show, in a less 
degree, in the contests of pairing time. In each case the action 
is so little deliberate and so much a part of the creature's 
instinct, that the quality on which it depends can hardly be 
considered as constant either in the particular creature or the 
species. But even for the place of honour to be given to the 
possessor in the highest degree of the mere physical courage 
which disdains to reckon up the danger and goes headlong 
into battle, the number of candidates is so great as to make 
the selection neither obvious nor easy. The whole tribe of 
wild dogs which, in closely allied forms, are to be found in the 
wildest jungles and woods of Asia, from the Himalaya to 
Ceylon, and from China to the Taurus—unless the “ golden 
wolves” of the Roman Empire are now extinct in the forest, 
of Asia Minor—show an individual and corporate courage 
which entitle them to a high place among the most daring of 
wild creatures. The “red dogs,” to give them their most’ 
characteristic name, are neither large in size, nor do they 
assemble in large packs. Those which have been from time 
to time measured and described seem to average some three 
feet in length from the nose to the root of the tail. The 
pack seldom numbers more than nine or ten, yet there is 
sufficient evidence that they are willing and able to destroy 
any creature that inhabits the jungle, except the adult 
elephant, and perhaps rhinoceros, creatures whose great size 
and leathery hide make them almost invulnerable by such 
enemies as dogs. The quality of courage possessed by the 
hunting-dogs appears in a marked difference of habit from 
that noticeable in all other carnivorous beasts. As a rule, 
each ferocious animal has its natural and favourite prey, 
which may vary in different localities, but is in each case the 
easiest and most profitable victim. Tigers, for instance, are 
cattle-slayers, or deer-killers, just as cattle or deer happen 
to be most abundant in their district. Leopards prey on 
goats, sheep, and, when they can get them, on tame dogs; 
wolves, on sheep and cattle; stoats, on rabbits and hares; 
weasels, on rats and mice. But though the jungles which 
they visit abound in defenceless animals, the wild dog does 
not limit his attacks to these. The packs deliberately pursue 
and destroy both the black and Himalayan bears and the 
tigers, affording perhaps the only instance in which one 
carnivorous species deliberately sets itself to hunt down 
and destroy another. From their rarity, the uninhabited 
nature of the jungles which they haunt, and their habit 
of hunting at night—which a probable suggestion makes 
the basis of the early legends of the demon hunter 
and the “Hellequin” at a time when the “red dogs” 
still remained in Europe—observations of their habits are 
rare. But the general belief of the wild tribes of India is 
borne out by two stories told by Colonel Baldwin of their 
attacking the bear and the tiger, which put the fact beyond 
doubt. A bear was found by an English officer standing at 
bay before the dogs. He had killed one; but his hide and 
body were torn in strips by the bites of the pack. In the 
other case, the fresh bones of a tiger were found, from which 
the flesh had been eaten; one paw still remained whole, and 
close by lay the freshly killed bodies of three wild dogs, which 
had fallen in the fight. Remembering not only the strength 
and activity of the tiger, but the astonishing pluck with which, 
even when wounded, it will constantly charge a line of 
elephants, and endeavour to scale the howdah—which is, in 
fact, a fort with an armed garrison—it is difficult to over- 
estimate the courage of the wild dogs in meeting and 
destroying such an antagonist. We think it extremely 
probable that future observations of the courage of the wild 
dog may justify a statement once made, perhaps without 
sufficient evidence, that they have “an inherent hostility to 
the larger feline, and are incessantly on the watch to 
destroy their whelps, so that the species are the instru- 
ment by which Nature keeps down the superabundant 
increase of the great feline of the wilderness.” The 
fierceness of tive wild dogs’ attack seems to have affected 
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nervousness which extends to all dogs. An anecdote given 
by Captain Williamson illustrates this, as well as the extreme 
courage of the domestic dog. He was shooting in India with 
a spaniel, which apparently found some game which his master 
guessed to be a hare. “The dog came to a stand over a 
bank, wagging its tail, with ears up, and his whole frame in a 
state of ecstasy. I expected that he had got a hare under the 
pank, and, as the situation was in favour of getting a shot, I 
can towards him with more speed than I should have done 
had I known that I should find a tiger sitting up and staring 
+Paris’ in the face; they were not three yards asunder. As 
goon as the dog found me at his side, be barked, and, giving 
aspring, dashed at the tiger.” His owner admits that his own 
alarm was so extreme that he did not observe the further 
demeanour of either till he saw the tiger cantering away 
followed by the little dog barking. It is, of course, just 
possible that the tiger was “ nervous,” and that the little dog 
merely exhibited the impudence habitual to little dogs who 
know that they can worry a horse or a bullowk into beating a 
retreat when quietly lying down in a field. Extreme nervous- 
ness is often the accompaniment of great courage in certain 
animals, especially of the larger kinds. Indian rhinoceroses, 
kept by a Rajah for fighting in the arena, where they would 
exhibit the most obstinate courage when matched with 
elephant or buffalo, would tremble and lie down at the un- 
usual sight of a horse outside their pen; and the elephant is 
more liable to sudden panics and alarm than any other animal. 
It is strange to think of the same animal advancing boldly to 
face a wounded tiger and receiving its charge upon its tusks, 
and running away in uncontrollable panic from a piece of 
newspaper blown by the wind across the road. 


It is said that the scent or roar of a bear in the jungle will 
often scare elephants beyond control; and they have the same 
intense nervousness shown by the horse at the sight of things 
anusual or out of place. A big elephant which was employed 
to drag away the carcase of a dead bullock, and had allowed 
the burden to be attached by ropes without observing what 
it was, happened to look round, and instantly bolted, 
its fright increasing every moment as the unknown object 
jumped and bumped at its heels. After running some 
miles, like a dog with a tin can tied to its tail, the 
elephant stopped, and allowed itself to be turned round, 
and drew the bullock back again without protest. Yet 
an elephant, with a good mahout, gives, perhaps, the best 
instance of disciplined courage—courage, that is, which per- 
sists, in the face of knowledge and disinclination—to be seen 
in the animal world. They will submit, day after day, to have 
painful wounds dressed in obedience to their keeper, and meet 
danger in obedience to orders, though their intelligence is 
sufficient to understand the peril, and far too great for man to 
trick them into a belief that it is non-existent. No animal 
will face danger more readily at man’s bidding. As an 
instance, take the following incident, which recently occurred 
in India, and was communicated to the writer. A small 
female elephant was charged by a buffalo, in high grass, and 
her rider, in the hurry of the moment, and perhaps owing to 
the sudden stopping of the elephant, fired an explosive shell 
from his rifle, not into the buffalo, but into the elephant’s 
shoulder. The wound was so severe, that it had not 
healed a year later. Yet the elephant stood firm, although 
it was gored by the buffalo, which was then killed 
by another gun. What is even more strange is that 
the elephant was not “gun-shy” afterwards. Indian 
hunters, who have experience of most wild animals of the 
Old World, do not concede the highest claim for courage 
either to the elephant, the rhinoceros, or the tiger; we have 
said enough to show the title of the wild dog to respect; but 
of the animals best known to the hunter, the wild boar is by 
common agreement at once the most fearless and the most 
collected in danger. He will attack any creature that molests 
him, and many, including men, that intend no harm. When 
hunted on horseback, he always fights to the last, and though 
distressed by the long chase, often conducts his defence with 
a skill and vigour which enlist the reader’s sympathy for the 
hunted rather than the hunter. An old boar is said to be the 
only animal which beats off the wild dogs, setting his back 
against a tree and killing them until the pack retire. The 

quality of the courage exhibited by the boar is clearly different 
to the blind fury or insensibility of the peccaries of South 


America, or the ferocity of creatures like the hampsiers, | 








though we doubt if any wild animal has equalled the “ game- 
ness” of the bull-dog, which, when ordered by its master, 
pinned a wild American bull-bison by the nose, and held it 
down until the bison brought its feet forward and stamped 
the dog to death, without inducing it to relax its hold. 
It is in the association of man and animal that the 
nearest approach to human courage is developed, enabling 
the creature to face what it fears, and conquer natural 
shrinking by the desire to please or to obey. So recently as 
the gales of last November, an account appeared of two 
attempts made bya retriever dog to swim to shore with a 
line from a stranded ship. Very probably neither the object 
with which he was sent or the danger was very clearly pre- 
sent tothe dog’s mind; but the task imposed must have caused 
some reluctance, and called for the exhibition of disciplined 
courage. When the self-sacrifice takes the form of obedience 
to the notion of duty; when no one is present to issue a com- 
mand ; then the act becomes as purely moral as any similarly 
prompted exhibition of human courage. The story of the 
dog ‘Gelert,’ which defended its master’s infant from the 
wolf when the house was empty, could probably be supported 
by many instances in which the motive was similar, though 
the circumstances were less picturesque than those with which 
the legend has invested the death of the dog of Wales. 





THE NATIONAL PASTIME. 


READER of the Times last Tuesday could hardly fail to 
be struck by the amount of space that is devoted toa 
summary of “ Winners and Losers on the Turf” during the 
past year. Has racing, then, become so important a feature of 
our everyday life that its results are worthy of being summed 
up at the length of some four columns of the Times? Any 
one who has any doubt on the subject had better refer to the 
summary of which we speak, and see for himself what these 
results actually are. Our contemporary does not concern 
itself with the loss and gain of backers and bookmakers, or 
even with the more legitimate gains of those who breed race- 
horses for sale ; it simply gives a list of the principal owners 
of winning horses during the last six years, and the amount 
of prizes with which their horses’ successes have credited 
them, and of these it only mentions so many as have 
averaged over £5,000 a year for six years. Nineteen owners 
of racehorses have won altogether in six years something 
short of a million sterling in prizes alone—the list beginning 
with the Duke of Portland, who has won in that period 
more than £147,000, and ending with several gentlemen who 
have carried off more than £30,000. How far this is a complete 
list of big successes, may be judged from the fact that there 
are, in addition, no less than seventy-six owners whose horses 
have won for them, in the course of the past year, less than 
£5,000, and more than £1,000. Speaking roughly, then, we 
may fairly say that there are something like a hundred owners 
of racehorses whose winnings in one year must average any 
amount between £1,000 and £33,000; the former being the 
smallest sum that is quoted, and the latter representing the 
winnings of Baron Hirsch for 1892. It is true that, in 1889, 
the Duke of Portland carried off more than £73,000; but that 
sum was realised by a series of successes altogether excep- 
tional. So much for the actual prizes of this amusement, if 
amusement it can be called; but perhaps one can get a better 
idea of the colossal proportions of the business from the list of 
racing fixtures. In the coming year, the principal race-meetings 
are numbered at rather less than a hundred, each meeting ex- 
tending over two or three days. These meetings, however, are 
only those which have a serious interest for racing-men 
There are probably twice as many more, meetings of an in- 
ferior class, which are, nevertheless, largely attended and fully 
reported inthe sporting newspapers. Indeed, we do not think 
it would be an exaggeration to say that, during the eight 
months which go to make a racing-season, there must be on 
an average something between three or four race-meetings 
every day. All things considered, one can hardly be surprised 
at the importance that is attached to the results of a year’s 
racing; we are not inclined to think, however, that the 
ever-growing popularity of racing is a matter for self-con- 
gratulation. 
An examination of the list of successful owners would show 
that the great proportion of big stakes is generally carried off 
by the capitalists who have money to throw away. The 
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Dukes of Portland and Westminster, Baron Hirsch, and others 
of like fortune, may be supposed to owe their triumphs to 
a lavish expenditure. There is one very simple deduction 
to be made from this fact, and that is that racing—even 
successful racing—does not pay; and if £150,000 in prizes 
alone, and the high prices which he realises by the sale of his 
surplus stock, fail to recompense the Duke of Portland for 
the amount of money which he has expended in the pursuit 
during the last six years, it must be a very bad business 
indeed. That it obviously is, otherwise the breeding and 
running of racehorses would be undertaken by the ordinary 
business-man or speculative company. Happily for. the 
national pastime, it has become one of the most popular, if 
not the most popular, of the pastimes of the very rich, and as 
long as it retains that position, we imagine it will hold its 
own with the general public. The day that it loses its hold on 
the affections of the millionaire, will be the first of its deca- 
dene», of its gradual decay, and possibly of its ultimate dis- 
appearance. Itis really to the wealth and disinterested spirit of 
the members of the Jockey Club that we owe the present im- 
portance of the British Turf; as long as they support it as 
g-nerously, and conduct it as admirably as they do now, it will 
continue to flourish ; when they, and men like themselves, tire 
of wasting time and money upon a pursuit which brings them 
no benefit, and to the world at large a very doubtful benefit, 
then horse-racing will rapidly descend to—its proper place. 
For, after all, what is it that horse-racing does forus? It 
improves the breed of horses? We have been told so often 
that it improves the breed of horses, that out of sheer weari- 
ness we are willing to concede the fact, and to admit even the 
proposition that were it not for a century of horse-racing, the 
London cab-horse could not cover his three miles in twenty 
minutes. Let it be granted that the artificial creation of a 
breed of horses, which are useless except for speed, has 
had an extraordinary and altogether mysterious effect 
upon all our equine stock, however difficult it may be 
to find out how and where its influence may be seen; 
let it be granted also—though we fancy that the exact 
converse is the case—that the breeders of fine stock have 
had no other but this end in view; may we not still object 
that the result obtained is altogether incommensurate with 
the enormous trouble and wealth which has been expended on 
it, to say nothing of other losses which are indirectly con- 
nected with the Turf? What is it, then, that owners of race- 
horses have dore for us? If it were a reason for gratitude, 
we should say that we owed to them the most gigantic 
gambling institution that is known,—setting aside, of course, 
all question of the Stock Exchange. Some of the principal 
owners of horses who head the list of winners in the Times’ 
list are men who make a practice of never betting themselves, 
—never even backing their own horses for however small a 
sum. These and many other members of the Jockey Club— 
men who are not only beyond suspicion in the matter of 
scrupulous honesty, but who have also brought great ability and 
much self-sacrifice into the task of making the racing world as 
honest as themselves—nevertheless are the mainstay and chief 
support of a system which makes gambling possible, and 
enables thousands of rogues to make a living out of tens of 
thousands of fools. It is they who make the pursuit reputable, 
and save it from utter condemnation; for were it not for their 
strenuous endeavours to keep the Augean stable clean, the 
manifest scandal of the whole thing would have ensured its 
abolition long ago at the hands of this reforming generation. 
The word has gone forth that we shall not gamble, and yet 
the whole business of the turf—with its hundreds of race- 
meetings, its race-courses, betting-rings, bookmakers, news- 
papers, tipsters, and touts—consists in gambling. Not fair 
and open gambling, but that which deals in marked cards and 
loaded dice; for the gambler on the turf is he who hopes to 
outwit his neighbour by a superior knowledge of the chances 
of the game, which knowledge he, as a general rule, has dis- 
honestly acquired. Taken altogether, we can imagine no kind 
of game which is so hopelessly demoralising for every one 
concerned in it as betting on the Turf; and as we cannot 
imagine that horse-racing can exist without it, we may be for- 
given for failing to appreciate the benefit which the national 
pastime confers upon the nation. 

The Duke of Portland and nineteen other gentlemen win a 
million sterling in prizes alone in the course of six years. It 
sounds a large sum, but it is absolutely nothing compared to 
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the sum which changes hands in the way of betting, So, too. 
though it might be easy to show that the principal names that 
are known in racing circles belong all to honourable ang uD. 
right men, what does that prove in view of the fact that the 
pursuit offers a means of dishonest livelihood to thousands of 
the meanest swindlers, and a temptation to ten times that 
number of weak-kneed fools? It is not the fault of the 
Jockey Club that touts, tipsters, and the tape, have combined 
with sporting newspapers to turn their pastime into a kind of 
national gaming-table ;—all that can be done by the former to 
make the gaming fair, has been done, and that is all that could 
be expected of them. Nevertheless, we wish that we heard less of 
the improvement in the breed of horses when the supporters of 
the Turf stand on their defence. Let them admit at once that 
it is their pastime, and nothing more: a harmless pastime ag 
far as they are concerned perhaps, but not so harmless when 
it becomes a national one; and then, on the other side, it may 
be also admitted that gambling in some form or other is an 
ineradicable failing of human nature, and that it is possible— 
if horse-racing ceased—that it might find an even more 
disastrous outlet. No sensible man would ever urge that 
horse-racing should be abolished because it has become a 
stumbling-block to the weaker brethren. Those inconvenient 
gentlemen have already been too far consulted in the matter 
of prohibitory legislation ; still, it would be well, in view of 
that other and rather seamy side presented by the Turf, for its 
supporters and admirers to be more silent as to its doings 
and merits. 





CONVENTIONAL AND ORIGINAL MINDS. 
OST people would agree that there is no quality so 
attractive in a companion as originality. It is not 
merely the novelty, the unexpectedness, the humour, the 
insight shown by the mind possessed of this gift, that makes 
contact with it so enjoyable; but there is something in the 
personality of the original man or woman which lies behind 
all the separate qualities to which we could give a name, that 
gives it its charm. Originality, which is of the essence of the 
personality, may be compared to the flavour of certain fruits, 
such, for instance, as the quince or the mulberry. Over and 
above the sweetness which they possess in common with 
others, they have a peculiar and undefinable flavour of their 
own. Of course every fruit that grows has its own particular 
taste, but in these cases we cannot but be struck by the dis- 
tinct uniqueness of the flavour. 

That the charm of originality is universally felt, we would 
not assert ; since there is a large class—that of the conven- 
tional-minded—with whom it becomes an irritant. Put an 
original and a conventional person together, and the result 
will be, not the attraction, but the repulsion, of opposites. In 
order to understand why they so affect one another, we must 
consider them separately, and try to understand what their 
points of view are. Each, we think, holds a tenable posi- 
tion ; and if there is an incompatibility of temper, the fault is 
not wholly on one side. 

Let us take, first, the case of the conventional-minded, and 
try and look at life and its conditions as they do. They hold 
that they came into a world in which there is no need for them 
to take the trouble to investigate and rearrange modes of 
thinking, speaking, and behaving, since the wisdom and experi- 
ence of society have already settled such questions for them. 
To do so, would, in their opinion, be a proof of wrongheaded- 
ness and conceit. Custom would never have given its guarantee 
to a practice, unless the wisdom of the majority had decided 
that it was the best that could be. Should fashion point to 
another way, then they will obediently follow; but far be it 
from them to act as pioneers! Why leave the road along 
which so many have walked with comfort and respectability, 
for some eccentric and possibly dangerous track, the very 
reasons for which they do not care to hear? The conscious- 
ness that they are doing the right thing, as they punctually 
and comfortably revolve in their prescribed orbits, gives 
ease to their mind, calm and self-complacence to their 
countenances. Backed by the forces of use and wont, they 
would, if challenged, declare their position to be impregnable; 
and though we may not be ready to concede as much as they 
desire, we must own that custom gives them some ground 
of satisfaction. 

Now let us look at the other side, and see things, as far as 
is possible, from the point of view of the original man. That 
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ould look altogether with his eyes would be impossible ; 
as we have tried to show, his mental constitution is 

liar to himself, and he is sure to take us by surprise by 
— . : we ; 
some unexpected view. Yet we shall see that there are cer- 
tain habits and characteristics of the original mind which are 
clearly discernible and comprehensible, and which exactly ron 
counter to the conventional one, the result being mutual dis- 
comfort. These mental traits would not by themselves con- 
stitute originality, for many possess them whom we could 
not credit with this gift; but they are generally the 
accompaniments of it. In the first place, the original man is, 
as a rule, somewhat of a philosopher, because it is the nature 
of his mind to look below the surface. He refuses to accept 
the superficial and conventional view of » question, but will 
look straight down into it with his keen glance, to see what is 
in it and if it can show just cause of existence. If the 
received opinion be deemed by him to have no basis of truth 
or reason, but to have won a false position through whim or 
arbitrary rule of fashion, he will be too likely to outrage his 
conventional friends by disregard of what they hold as a time- 
honoured institution. Their reiterated defence of it as 
entirely comme-il-faut and de régle, and their reluctance and 
inability to argue the point, will probably irritate him into 
saying a good deal more than he means; while they, on their 
side, look upon him as a foolish and incomprehensible being. 
He may know all the time that his efforts to move them will 
be as vain as the struggles of a caged bird beating against the 
bars; yet he will, most likely, continue to relieve his mind by 
reckless stutements, perhaps from a little sly pleasure in shock- 
ing them, and from annoyance at their stupidity and want of 
courage. For timidity, especially as regards braving the opinion 
of the world, is always one of their characteristics. With 
mischievous delight he will push his arguments to their 
logical terminus, till his ruffled hearers declare him only fit 
to be an inhabitant of that region which is to them the acme 
of horrors,—Bohemia. It is to that hated land that the 
Ultra-Tories of Convention would fain banish those whom they 
look upon as the Radicals and Nonconformists of social life. 
The habit of looking below the surface will often land the 
original man in what conventional minds deem absurd incon- 
sistencies; for he will detect similarities of nature and prin- 
ciple in things apparently different. This will really be the 
source of another of his usual characteristics,—the wit and 
humour which make his company so delightful to those 
capable of appreciating it. For when two apparently oppo- 
site and incongruous things are brought into close juxta- 
position, the unexpectedness of the union surprises us into a 
hearty laugh. But it will be folly to the conventional, who 
do not look deep enough to see reason at the bottom of the 
joke. 

We have spoken of causes of complaint by the conven- 
tionals against the originals, comprehensible, if not justifiable, 
from the plaintiffs’ point of view. For we are bound to admit 
that originality has its dangers, and amongst them is a latent 
spirit of rebellion, not difficult to rouse into open hostility. 
A more common danger, perhaps, will be found in the tempta- 
tion to the original man to out-Herod Herod, and urge his 
nimble mind to extravagant flights of fancy. He will only 
weaken his own powers by throwing off the restraints of truth 
and soberness. His efforts will become as wearisome as is the 
straining after originality of a really commonplace mind. 
They will also be as futile; for the best chance we all of us 
have of being original, is to be truly ourselves. 

We have been thinking of the action of the original mind 
principally with regard to social matters, in which its tendency 
to innovation frets and perturbs the conventional one. With 
respect to purely intellectual questions, the two minds come 
less into collision ; for the conventionals would probably take 
so little interest in matters requiring real thought, that they 
would dismiss them unconsidered. But to those capable of 
appreciating such subjects, how refreshing in their distinctive- 
ness of character are the workings of the original mind, both 
in ideas and in expression. For there is a touch of genius, or 
what the French call feu sacré, kindling its thoughts. Life 
can never be an altogether dull thing in the company of the 
original man, for his inventive mind will so combine its various 
elements as to produce a new and unexpected result. He will 
see things from some point of view disregarded before ; like 
what we have seen, and yet, somehow, quite differemt,—fresh 
and unexpected as the thoughts of a child. For, in truth, 


we shi 
since, 


we shall find there is a close kinship between his mind and 

that of a thoughtful child. Both continually surprise and 

delight us, because, through ignorance in the one case, and 

disregard in the other, of the ordinary points of view, they 

simply and naturally take their own. And in both cases 

there is the probability that they will strike the truth, because, 

unblinded by convention or prejudice, they aim straight at 

the heart of a question. We see, both with children and with 

poor people, that education, however useful as a refiner of the 

raw material of originality, is no necessity of its existence. 

For what rare and racy originality do we often find in the 
sayings of the poor and uneducated! Their conversation may 
be often richer in this golden ore, than that of those who are 
called their betters; for having heard less of other men’s 
views, their shrewd, observant minds are driven to take their 
own. Their similes may be homely, but they will be fresh 
and pointed ; and as they write but few letters and no books, 
their best thoughts will not be reserved for such important 
outlets, but poured freely forth in talk. 

Yet, on the other hand, who that delights in certain gifted 
authors, would deny that mental cultivation gives an added 
grace to originality P To takea few instances amongst writers 
on whom the gift was most richly bestowed, such men as 
Fuller, Taylor, Barrow, among tleologians—and we may note 
in passing how often we find it among divines—or as Gold- 
smith, Lamb, Hawthorne, Ruskin, Carlyle, among writers on 
secular subjects, certainly in these men culture gave to their 
originality either a richer ora more delicate flavour. Whatever 
may be the failings and foibles of the originals, the debt the 
world owes them is enormeus. Other men may have had 
larger understandings, more solid intellects; may have pro- 
duced more useful, accurate, and scholarly work. Yet we are 
indebted to the others for the courage, the penetration, the 
humour, and the freshness, that keep the world from turning 
into a cumbrous machine, grinding out its ceaseless monotone. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. 
[To THE EpITroR oF THR “SrecrTaTor.”] 
S1r,—With reference to the figures given in your article on the 
“ Gothenburg system,” noticing Mr. Mortimer’s Report, the 
following extracts from Sir F. Plunkett’s Report to the Foreign 
Office (1890) are interesting for the sake of comparison. You 
say :—‘ The convictions for drunkenness in (1866) 
were 1,424; in 1891, with the population rather more than 
doubled, they were 4,624...... We ought to know, for 
example, whether the police have become more strict.” The 
Report says (pp. 2-3) :—In the first year of the operation of 
the new system (1866), the convictions for drunkenness in 
Gotherburg dropped from 2,070, at which figure they stood 
in the previous year, to 1,424. In the year 1889, 3,282 con- 
victions for drunkenness appear on the Gothenburg registers 
as against 2,410 in 1876. This shows a slight improvement, 
considering the large increase in the population which has 
occurred in the interval, for if the convictions had maintained 
the same proportion to the population, and had kept pace 
with its increase, they would have stood at about 3,900 for the 
year 1889. Still, the progress in this particular is much less 
than might have been expected from a consideration of the 
great diminution in the quantity of liquor consumed, and in 
the number of cases of delirium tremens; and the explanation, 
probably, is that the police surveillance has become much stricter 
of late years. In 1876, 89 cases of delirium tremens were 
treated in the hospitals of Gothenburg, whereas in 1889, only 
42 cases occurred. This shows an absolute improvement of 
over 50 per cent., and an improvement, relative to the increase 
of population, of over 70 per cent.” The sentence to which I 
have given italics satisfies your demand. As for the statistics 
of drunkenness, it appears that the convictions amounted 
to 1 in 25 of the population in 1876; 1 in 29 in 1889; 
and 1 in 22 in 1891. This certainly suggests a relapse; but 
I may remark that, for 1891, we have only Mr. Mortimer’s 
figures to guide us, and considering that he apparently records 
a different annual consumption of spirits to that given by Sir 
F. Plunkett, the latter, were he to carry his figures up to 
date, might manage to tell a more flattering tale. The dis- 
crepancy, in the one case, seems to arise from the fact that 
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“all spirits, native and foreign.” They might possibly be 
working upon figures which do not tally in other instances as 
well. Sir F. Plunkett goes on to say :—‘ The last fourteen 
years (1876-1890) have been marked by a steady diminution,— 
(1), in the consumption of spirits per head of the population ; 
(2), in the convictions for drunkenness (proportionately to the 
population) ; (3), inthe number of cases of delirium tremens; ” 
and he implies that the rate of progress may be regarded as 
steady and assured. It would be interesting to know what 
would be the official opinion now. In saying this much, I do 
not insinuate the slightest disparagement of Mr. Mortimer’s 
Report; I have not had the advantage of seeing it; nor do I 
know whether he has extended his inquiries to Norway, where 
a similar system, though not in all respects identical, seems 
to have met with more undeniable success.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cannes, December 27th. REGINALD Lucas. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘SprcTaToR.”’] 

S1r,—One on whom his eighty-first winter has come, can 
hardly think of a “ Sexagenarian ” as qualified by age to judge 
by full experience of the relations of youth and age. When 
that experience comes, I believe, he will find that you are right 
in holding that sympathy at heart, but with the fullest 
diversity of thought and action, is the true bond between the 
young and the old; and that where there is not such a bond 
of sympathy it is egotism, and no lesser form of discordance, 
which is the canker at the root. And it is with the old that 
the greater part of the responsibility and duty of guarding 
against this egotism lies. Action, which is self-assertion, is 
the very business of the young, while that of the old is to 
stand out of the way, and to take heed not to be an obstacle 
and hindrance in the path of the young. It is the old man, 
not the young man, whom the laws of nature and of God 
call on to make this sacrifice of self. The longing of the 
young to live their own life, is the sign of health. The 
like desire in the old is the sign of disease and decay and 
death. But though the sympathy between the young and 
the old is not, and cannot be, a sympathy of comradeship 
and action, it need not be a less real sympathy for all that. 
Though the young may not brook interference with their 
opinions or their acts, they do respect and defer to the 
experience and the wisdom of the old, and are influenced by 
these in the formation of their opinions and the direction of 
their life ; and it is too often the fault of the old not to see and 
value these things aright. But to the old who can see, and who 
can feel and show their sympathy with the young aright, there 
is a new light shining out of the darkness of their own winter, 
a new life for them as the old decays and fall away. The 
youth must choose for himself the object of his love, and 
“go courting” in his own way; but the father who not only 
acquiesces, but, in the words of the old ballad, “ goes courting 
in his boys,” finds that he can share the new life of the boy 
in a way which is not less real than the old life of his 
own youth. This is one of the many ways in which the old 
may learn that “ Death’s truer name is Onward,” even in this 
life. Our habits of reserve and reticence—sometimes irre- 
sistible, sometimes of mere awkwardness—often hide from us 
depths of sympathy, to be shown to us only by an occasional 
flash of light. It is not the want of mere sympathy on the 
part of the young, but his own imperfect response to that 
sympathy which oftenest leaves the old man mourning,—I am, 
Sir, &c., OcTOGENARIAN. 





THE CENTURY OF ACT OF UNION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpEctTaToR.’’ | 
S1r,—Colonel Saunderson, of course, did not except the 
Session in which the Act of Union was passed, for the Act of 
Union was not passed in this century. It is surprising how 
widely and even highly extended the notion is that ninety-nine 
make a hundred when years are concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. ROWLEY. 
Clifton Club, Clifton, Bristol, December 24th. 


[The Act of Union, though it only came into force in 1801, 
was passed no doubt in 1800, but for all popular purposes, 
every year with an 8 for its second figure belongs to the 
nineteenth century.—Ep. Spectator. | 


aaa 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR RICH AND POOR. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPEctator,”’] 
Srr,—If no one else is writing to you on the subject, I hope th 
I may be allowed to enter a protest against the intenpenigael 
which you place on the action of the Head-Masters’ Conferenss 
in regard to entrance scholarships. You say that “all By 
compete for them, but only the poor are to get them.” It 
would in any case be hardly conceivable that the head-masters 
should seriously propose such an absurdity, but if you had 
heard the speech of Dr. Percival, the mover of the Proposition 
you would have noticed that the point on which he laid the. 
greatest stress was that it was most undesirable to accentuate. 
any difference between the rich and poor. The rider that T 
proposed, which was lost by only two votes, emphasised this 
more strongly still. I wished all entrance scholarships to be 
limited in value to the tuition-fee of the school, but to be kept 
open to all classes alike; and I urged in its support, in pre.. 
ference to the wider resolution of Mr. Wickham, that it was 
so desirable to let the honour and position of scholarships be 
open to all classes alike that it was worth while to take the 
risk of a certain amount of money falling to the lot of the 
richer boys. Surely no one who voted for this rider or for Dr. 
Percival’s proposition would have consented to adopt a plan 
which could lead to the results which you anticipate. It must be 
remembered that there are two sides to a scholarship,—(1) the 
honour and status conferred by it, (2) the emoluments attached 
to it. I understood that the object of the conference was to 
retain the former for all classes, the latter for those who. 
needed help. I feel sure that there was no intention on the 
part of any one that a boy should be elected to a scholar. 
ship solely on the ground of poverty; nor can I believe that. 
scholarships without emoluments would fail to attract the 
better boys among the sons of wealihy men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Worcester, December 27. W. E. Bouuanp. 
(Our correspondent strengthens our argument. To allow 
the rich boy the honour of the scholarship and the poor bop 
the cash, is to emphasise the difference between them in the 
highest degree.— Ep. Spectator. | 





MADNESS AND WILL-MAKING. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—* Cartright v. Cartright,” a case decided in the old 
Ecclesiastical Courts, may perhaps be quoted with regard to 
the question of lunatics and their capacity to make wills. 

The testatrix, a lady of fortune, was a sufferer from melan- 
cholia, and exhibited, at times, so strong a suicidal tendency 
that her attendants kept her hands almost constantly tied. 
(It should be remembered that in those days mechanical 
restraint was customary.) One day she expressed a strong 
desire to make her will, asked for pen and paper, and begged 
that her hands might be released ; whereupon her attendants 
complied, but watched her proceedings carefully. At first 
the poor lady seemed incapable of doing anything, but soon 
she calmed down, and proceeded to write her will in a fair, 
legible hand,—nay, by a remark she made to one of those 
watching her, as to the legal effect of a certain clause in the 
document, showed that she thoroughly knew what she was 
about. 
testatrix’s hands were again tied, and she shortly afterwards 
lapsed into her usual state of melancholy. 

After her death her will was contested, but it was decided 
that probate should be granted, on the grounds that not only 
the evidence of the witnesses showed that the testatrix clearly 
knew what she was about, but that the bequests therein con- 
tained were agreeable to what would have been, presumably, 
her natural affections had she been of absolutely sound mind. 
—I am, Sir, &e., RIcHARD F. Jupp. 

Wooler, Northumberland, December 23rd. 





WOMEN’S HELP SOCIETY.—TABARD STREET 
HOME. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpxcTaToR.”’ | 
S1r,—Will you allow me to appeal to the public in a time of 
need? Through the dishonesty of a matron this Factory 
Women’s Club is £100 to the bad this Christmas, and there is 
every prospect of our having to close it ; anyhow, temporarily. 
Those of your readers who have helped us in years past will 
like to know that the work has in every way prospered, and 





the numbers increased during the past year. We have now 
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hundred and fifty married women and fifty girls in con- 
- t+ use of the club. Besides this, we have made a new de- 
- e and enrolled forty-two small children as recruits for 
mire A very good feature in this year is that a larger 
en rtion of the girls have married respectably. 
co is now the eighth year of the work—steady, continuous 
rk in connection with the Charterhouse Mission—in my 
ouiin our best claim on the sympathy of the public, who 
ah, I feel confident, respond generously to my appeal.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


18 Chester Street, 8.W. Basin LEVETT. 





BILLIONAIRES. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” j 

Srr,—In the “ News of the Week,” in the Spectator of 
December 24th, you say: “ Let the billionaires contribute 
another £50,000 a year;” and in previous issues you have 
ased the word billionaire. I should be much obliged if you 
would give the name of any one billionaire. I have never 
yet heard of one.—I am, Sir, &c., A Constant READER. 

[We have had quite a host of letters on this subject. Their 
writers must be very literal. A millionaire, which originally 
meant the owner of a million francs, now means in English 
the owner of a million pounds. But if he owns ten millions, 
or more, there is no word to represent his position; and, 
partly in jest, “ billionaire” has been employed, both in 
America and here, as a short description. Defined in dic- 
tionary form, “billionaire ” is “a colloquial term for anybody 
with more than ten millions sterling.”—Ep. Spectator. | 





PALEY ON HAPPINESS IN HELL. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
§ir,—The enclosed from Paley’s “ Moral and Political 
Philosophy,” chap. vii., “ Virtue,” may be of interest to the 
readers of your valuable paper. I believe it to be a book of 
great authority among Protestant divines :— 


“Tt seems most agreeable to our conceptions of justice, and is 
consonant enough to the language of Scripture, to suppose that 
there are preferred for us rewards and punishments of all possible 
degrees from the most exalted happiness down to extreme misery ; 
‘so that our labour is never in vain.” Whatever advancement we 
make in virtue, we procure a proportionable accession of future 
happiness; as, on the other hand, every accumulation of vice is 
the ‘treasuring-up of so much wrath against the day of wrath.’ 
It has been said that it can never be in just economy of Provi- 
dence to admit one part of mankind into Heaven and condemn the 
other to Hell—since there must be very little to choose between 
the worst man who is received into Heaven and the best who is 
excluded. And how know we, it might be answered, but that 
there may be as little to choose in the conditions.” 


Tam, Sir, &e., J. F. C. HAamMILtTon. 


Spencer Lodge, Ryde, December 24th. 





ANIMAL REASON. 
(To THE EpiTox oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Str,—As a subscriber to your paper, I occasionally see in- 
teresting anecdotes of the sagacity of animals. May I be 
allowed to add my quota also? I have seen an article arguing 
whether animals have the power of reasoning, or not; to my 
mind, the definition of reasoning is not sufficiently distinct. 

I live in a country close to three tribes of Indians, who are 
more or less savages, although engaged in agriculture of a 
desultory kind. I have had it forced upon me, on various occa- 
sions, that the nobler animals, such as the horse and dog, are 
quite as capable of “reasoning” or “ thinking” out the ordinary 
problems of maintaining their existence as these savages. 
Why not compare animals with man who is more or less in the 
same stage of education, it being impossible to bring animals 
up tothe level of ordinary civilised human beings? Doubtless, 
there are thousands of anecdotes of the extraordinary sagacity 
and fidelity of trained animals; but it would be hard on man, 
who has educated them, if they did not show some increase in 
their intelligence, so as to produce occasional phenomena. 

Of the wild animals, many people put whatever brain-power 
they possess down to “cunning.” Again, what is “ cunning” P 
Their cunning is very similar to that of the Indians of this 
country, who would rank high amongst savage races. In 
North America there exists perhaps the most advanced 
“thinker,” or “reasoner,” of all the wild animals. I refer to 
the beaver, an animal but little known to people in Old 
England. I believe the beaver is remarkable for being the 
only quadruped whose fore-parts resemble those of a land- 





animal, while the hind-parts are adapted to aquatic habits, 
having a membrane between the toes. When they establish 
themselves by a running stream, they at once proceed to build 
a dam, with the object of having sufficient water to cover the 
entrance of their houses, and to enable them to pass in and 
out under the ice in the winter season; they cut their wood 
at some point higher up the stream, and float it down to 
the selected spot; they invariably choose those trees which, 
on being cut, will fall into the water, although small bushes 
are sometimes cut at some distance from the water. 
Some of the trees cut by their teeth measure up to 12 in. in 
diameter, and in such numbers and regularity that it is often 
mistaken for the work of man. If the current of the stream 
is slow, they build their dams nearly straight across; if, on 
the contrary, the waters are swift, they build with a curve 
up stream, forming an arch to resist the current, the curve 
and section of the dam being sufficient to resist the water at 
time of flood. Although the dams are built in the dryest season 
of the year, the trees, &c., are placed resting on the bottom, 
and mud and stones are mixed up, forming layers between 
and above, while the branches remain nearly vertical and 
above water-level; the river itself does the rest, the mud and 
stones brought down by the river forming to give more 
strength to their structure. 

The strength of their dams is wonderful, resisting large 
timber and blocks of ice which come down with the floods. 
Their houses are of the same materials, and generally two 
families live together. In midsummer, hundreds join together 
for the accomplishment of the work, which is a most in- 
teresting spectacle, and is a triumph of animal engineering. 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Oruro, Bolivia, October 22nd. ©: 8. P. 


IS THE CORNCRAKE MIGRATORY? 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of December 10th, a correspondent 
questions the migration of the corncrake. I have always 
understood that naturalists accepted the fact, but were unable 
to explain the mode of its accomplishment. May I be allowed, 
through the medium of your columns, to endeavour to throw 
a little light on this point ? 

Your correspondent calls attention, as many persons have 
previously done elsewhere, to the “ weak, flapping, uncertain 
kind of way” in which it flies. If an owl be disturbed from 
her “secret bower” during thé daytime, her flight will be as 
different as possible from that of the same bird when “about 
an hour before sunset, for then the mice begin to run, she 
sallies forth in quest of prey.” Why? Because her vision, 
though acute, is unsuited to the glare of noonday, and she 
gropes her way, as a bird of day would in partial darkness. 
May it not be so with the corncrake? It will scarcely be 
denied that they are far more active during the night than in 
the daytime; and it is probable that they are able to see 
better, and therefore to fly better, on a summer’s night than 
on a summer’s day. 

I remember on a moonlight night during spring a few years 
ago, seeing a bird whose flight was unfamiliar to me pass 
rapidly over my head, at a greater height than I had ever 
seen a corncrake; and as I stood wondering what it could be, 
it set my doubts at rest by uttering its well-known call, which 
it repeated as it vanished into the stillness of the night. It 
was the first crake I had heard that year, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that the bird was on its migratory journey to 
this country.—I am, Sir, Xc., ARTHUR B. BAILeEy. 


Shooter’s Hills, Longton, December 13th. 





THE CUCKOO’S CHARACTER. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The letter of Mr. Japp, in the Spectator of September 
17th, entitled “The Honest Cuckoo,” concludes with an ex- 
pressed desire to gain “further information” respecting the 
habits of this extraordinary bird. This leads me to forward 
you the following account of a young cuckoo which was reared 
in my aviary. Visiting a bird-shop in London, a shrill cry 
from a box on the counter aroused my curiosity, and on 
inquiry I learned that its occupant was a juvenile cuckoo, 
which I purchased immediately for the sum of two shillings. 
I soon discovered that the oft-repeated cry or whine which 
came from the bird’s deep orange throat indicated a voracious 
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appetite; but while endeavouring to satisfy its craving for 
food, my occupation received an unexpected interruption. I 
had placed the cuckoo upon a shelf in the aviary, in view of 
about thirty birds of various kinds, such as canaries, gold- 
finches, doves, thrushes, blackbirds, &c. Among these was a 
little hedge-sparrow, who from the branch of a Virginian 
creeper above eyed the newcomer with interest. Imagine my 
surprise when, at the cuckoo’s next dissatisfied cry, she 
suddenly descended, and filling her beak from the saucer 
of food I had provided, thrust her small head down the 
deep orange throat. Dear little bird! Did that shrill call 
remind her of the days of freedom, when she sat in 
her own trim nest in the thick green hedge, and among her 
pale-blue eggs, warmed to life a similar monster? However 
that may be, from that moment she took entire charge of the 
cuckoo, feeding him incessantly, and continuing her self- 
imposed task long after he was able to cater for himself. And 
a most ungracious task it proved, for the nature of this bird, 
of which poets sing so sweetly, is cruel to the last degree. It 
was this cuckoo’s delight to torture his foster-mother when- 
ever opportunity offered. A ferocious peck was aimed at her 
—as a reward for every delicious morsel she placed in his 
yawning mouth—and quickly as she withdrew her head from 
the open danger, it was soon completely bare of feathers, from 
her adopted son’s ill-usage. Now, it became absolutely neces- 
sary to remove this ill-mannered creature from bird-com- 
panionship, for his favourite pastime was to sit with a foot of 
a canary, or finch, in his bill, dangling the fluttering victim 
in the air. Upon close examination, many a feathered little 
songster was found to be minus its toes, or otherwise injured. 
So the cuckoo was removed, and placed on a small, light 
ladder, which stood in a sanded tray in a bay-window of the 
dining-room. Longer acquaintance with him proved that 
his disposition was as thoroughly fearless as cruel. Once a 
carpenter did some repairs just over his head, the bird 
remaining quite motionless, eyeing him calmly while he swung 
a heavy hammer, whose sound rang through the house. When 
winter set in, the cuckoo frequently descended his ladder to 
make rapid runs across the room to the fireplace, crouching 
under the grate to enjoy the warmth. Once he was 
shovelled up by the housemaid and thrown on the fire, 
but fortunately rescued unsinged. After this, a piece of 
sheet-iron was placed at the bottom of the grate, so that 
there were no falling ashes to need removal. It was our 
custom at meal-times to place the bird on a waiter at a corner 
of the table, where he sat quietly eating with the family, often 
gulping down large morsels of various descriptions, and 
pecking the hand that fed him when opportunity offered. If 
the meal was by gaslight, his sleepless eye was still unblinking 
as he looked round upon us awaiting his supper patiently. 
And so the winter passed and the cuckoo throve. His hawk- 
like plumage was sleek and soft, and the “ time of the singing 
of birds had come,” and we listened with daily expectation 
for the musical call of the “sweet harbinger of spring.” 
Alas! only disappointment awaited us, for in one of his 
hurried excursions from ladder to fire-place, the poor cuckoo 
was one morning crushed to death under the heavy boot of a 
country visitor.—I am, Sir, Xc., ELIZABETH SURR. 
Linda Vista, San Diego County, California, October 19th. 





AN EAGLHE AND ITS FOSTER-CHILDREN. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,— You take an interest in stories of animal and bird life; 
perhaps you may like to hear the following :—Achill Island, 
on the West Coast of Mayo, is known for its fine breed of 
eagles, and in its almost inaccessible cliffs they build their 
nests without fear. A resident on the island having succeeded 
in capturing one—a female—he placed it in a cage, made, of 
course, of the strongest materials, in front of his house on an 
open lawn. In due course it laid two eggs; these being 
abstracted, two goose eggs of the common barn-door kind 
were substituted. The eagle hatched them, and when the 
birds appeared, manifested all a mother’s solicitude, feeding 
them with portions of the raw meat provided for her own 
refreshment. They wandered at will in and out of the bars 
of the cage all day, always returning to sleep under her wings 
at night; but if any stray gosling attempted to enter with 
them, it paid for its temerity with its life. One day the mate 
was seen hovering round, and finally perched on the cage. 
For several days he returned, and having, it would appear, 








used every argument in reason, he ado teil thes ate 
by a tremendous effort actually edie the io 
cage, and, entering it, seemed indignantly to protest the 
apparent indifference of his mate to her surroundings; } he 
he could say did not seem to have any effect on Lemar 
apparent apathy, and, leaving her to the fate she rcomed . 
tented with, he retired to his native cliffs, and never was mec 
after to approach the cage. In due course the bien 
eagle died and was stuffed for her owners.—I am, Sir, && ned 

U: el HILDEBRayp 

Turlough, Castlebar, County Mayo, Ireland, November 19th 








POETRY. 


LIGHT. 
Lorp, send Thy light. 
Not only in the darkest night, 
But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 
Wherein my strained and aching sight 
Can scarce distinguish wrong from right,— 
Then send Thy light. 


Teach me to pray. 

Not only in the morning grey, 

Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 

Falls on me,—but at high noon-day 

When pleasure beckons me away, 
Teach me to pray. 





Constance Mitmay, 








BOOKS. 


ee 
VICTORIAN LITERATURE.* 

TEN years ago Mrs. Oliphant published a literary history of 
England in the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century,—a lively work, full of eloquent writing 
and some fine criticism. The subject, however, was too large 
to be adequately treated by an author with so many claims 
upon her time; and, in spite of a charming style and a large. 
hearted appreciation of literary excellence, the History was 
bat partially successful. With much in it to admire, it was 
not surprising that there should be also much in it inadequate 
and superficial. 

In the present volumes, which cover more than half a cen- 
tury, and carry the reader down to the poetry of Mr. William 
Watson, Mrs. Oliphant has a coadjutor, but the distinction 
between them is not marked, although here and there an occa. 
sional reference shows the hand of the elder or the younger 
writer. The authors would, we think, have done wisely to con- 
fine their attention within the limits naturally suggested by 
the title of the work. Literature may, no doubt, embrace 
theology, philosophy, and science; but it is possible for a 
writer to be a distinguished authority in any one of these 
departments, while lacking all the qualities which constitute 
a man of letters. It is a sufficiently daring and extensive 
enterprise to criticise in two comparatively small volumes the 
historians, novelists, essayists, biographers, poets, and editors 
of newspapers, who have made a name, or even the shadow of 
a name, since her Majesty’s accession, without attempting to 
pass a judgment upon men like Darwin, Faraday, and Mill; 
like Professor Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer. The remarks 
on these writers are too slight to be of much significance ; that 
they are not misleading is the utmost that can be said in 
their favour. The authors, indeed, seem aware that there 
is a possibility of straying beyond their province, for 
after mentioning Mr. Wallace, who is no doubt a man of 
letters as well as of science, they add: “A far greater name is 
that of Richard Owen, the first of comparative anatomists 
and paleontologists. But much as we should wish to give to 
one so universally esteemed his meed of praise, we can hardly 
consider his works as coming within the sphere of literature.” 
It may be questioned, however, whether works on logic and 
metaphysics by such writers as Hamilton, M’Cosh, and 
Ferrier come much more within it; and it is surely superfluous 
even to mention the author of Hegelianism and Personality, ot 
Rogers’s History of Prices. One grudges the space given to 


* The Victorian Age of English Literature. By Mrs, Oliphant and F. R. 
Oliphant, B.A, 2vols, London; Percival and Oo. 
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writers whose works, however valuable, are not of a 
o demand criticism in these pages. 
ture known by the somewhat obsolete title of belles 
: OY ith; and there is in some 
lettres, 18 far more adequately dealt with; a: ere is ‘ 
the chapters @ vigour of expression and a warmth of feeling 

e are eminently attractive. Criticism of imaginative 

™ =a may be impartial without being cold, and it is im- 

por to judge wisely of men who have given us new sources 

* delight, without an exercise of the affections as well as of 
4 intellect. Of Lord Tennyson’s poetry it might seem im- 
possible to say anything that can boast of akong yvadhe 
have seldom read in a concise form a wiser or more loving 
appreciation of the poet’s genius than is to be found in these 

ages. High praise, too, must be given to the author’s brief 
aati of Cardinal Newman as a man of letters ; and in the 
defence of Carlyle’s memory from the injuries inflicted on it 
by Mr. Froude, there is a glow of enthusiasm which is generous, 
if not wholly just. Very much, the authors affirm, that is un- 
niterably foolish has been written about Carlyle’s wedded life ; 
and many a kindly word is said here of “ the brilliant, tender 
woman whose nature it was to spread a veil of mockery over 
her warmest feelings, and hide with a ‘ gibe’ the gush which 
wasnot to her Scotch kind and generation a permitted thing.” 

Southey declared. he could never feel unfriendly to a man 

whose hand he had once shaken, and Carlyle is represented as 
open to a like influence from personal intercourse :— 

“The veriest sham and impostor denounced in burning words 

once brought into contact with him, showing another personal 
side, the real side of nature, became at once a man and a brother. 
Acainst no voice out of a human heart could his heart steel itself. 
2 Ss ... ‘Rather liked the man, and shall like to see him again,’ 
he says on one occasion in respect to a man against whom he had 
a prejudice, and so it happened constantly.” 
The chapter upon Carlyle is evidently from the pen of Mrs. 
Oliphant, who relates some incidents which she witnessed in 
the Chelsea home. Her criticisms of Carlyle are not remark- 
able, unless we except the opinion that he was at his “ moral 
worst” in the Life of Sterling; but in writing of Carlyle as a 
man whom she knew and loved, and in her indignation at his 
biographer, there is a fervour which rises into eloquence :— 

“He was no sooner dead, this great, universally honoured chief 

of literature in England, a man against whom no one had a word 
to say, to whom the nation itself amid all its huge businesses and 
interests gave a moment’s pause of regretful silence to acknowledge 
his greatness, than the utterance of his fiery grief—the Reminis- 
cences which had given outlet to his passion and misery, and of 
which he remembered only that they were to be anxiously revised 
or not published at all—was flung, just as it was, like a red-hot 
stone in the face of the country which mourned for Carlyle. In 
the Chronicles of the Canongate there is a terrible picture, too 
piteous, too miserable almost to bear, of the babbling wrath and 
irritation of the old man paralysed and broken, whose trembling 
daughter and faithful attendant try hard to conceal him in his 
wretchedness even from a sympathetic eye. The publication of 
the Reminiscences as they stand, was as if these devoted nurses 
had reported all the stammering vain passion of the sick man, the 
frenzy of his indignation when he was not understood. Carlyle 
was so much in a worse position, that even that irritability of 
grief, half wrought to madness, was instinct with genius, and that 
many beautiful things were thrown into the mass, molten together 
with the fiery lava stream that flowed between. The public 
caught breathless as was natural at this last legacy of the great 
spirit departed, this self-revelation, self-betrayal, of which the 
piteous meaning escaped the common eye. They concluded that 
this and thus was the man whom they had blindly respected. 
And when his biographer followed in the same tone, perhaps it 
was little wonder that the pause of reverence and awe, with which 
three kingdoms saw the aged head of their greatest writer 
disappear into the grave, was broken with railing and with 
mockery on every side. These things are difficult to speak of with 
patience and moderation,—all the more that the impression thus 
deeply stamped upon the common mind when it was most ready 
to receive the image, is now we fear without remedy, an impression 
not to be effaced, and from which even the calmer judgment of 
posterity will find it difficult to get free.” 

With the multitude of criticisms scattered through these 
volumes, it is probable that the reader who loves literature 
and has the partiality which is almost inseparable from love, 
will frequently disagree. There is always some hazard in 
writing dogmatically of contemporary authors, since they are 
too near to us to be seen in the light needed for a right judg- 
ment; but, on the whole, we find more to accept than to 
dissent from in this survey of recent literature. The assertion 
that Mr. Swinburne “has not very much to say to us,” but 
“has said it in the most exquisite manner, and at the greatest 
length,” is a little severe; but every reader, who is not also 
a worshipper of the poet, will admit there is some truth in it. 
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In the few brief and inadequate words given to Mr. George | 





Meredith, there is more blame than praise ; but the statement 
is incontestible that, if his books were compressed, and “ his 
sentences unwound from the extraordinary convolution of 
words in which he shows an increasing inclination to wrap 
up his meaning, the ordinary public would be in a better con- 
dition to understand and appreciate the high qualities 
with which the leaders of literary opinion have always ac- 
credited this remarkable writer.” And few readers capable of 
forming a judgment are likely to quarrel with the incisive 
statements that “Ouida” “is more acceptable to the public 
of a certain class than to critics of any kind ;” that all which 
it seems necessary to say of Mrs. Henry Wood is said in the 
advertisements ; and that the reputation of Mr. George Moore 
is chiefly based upon the choice of unsavoury subjects. We 
cannot agree with the wondering critic who has attempted in 
vain to account for the triumphant reputation of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” for that there is a great abundance of power in the 
charming character of Catherine, and much, too, in that of her 
sister and the squire, we cannot at all doubt. It is the theology 
of the book only, which seems to us feeble. The esti- 
mates of the Victorian novelists are from Mrs. Oliphant’s 
pen, and her praise of men like Trollope, Collins, and Reade, 
like Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Black, are generous 
and discriminative. A reperusal lately of The Warden 
enables us to agree unreservedly with Mrs. Oliphant that in 
none of his works has Trollope surpassed this story ; and that 
Mr. Harding “may take his place among the best and most 
delicately drawn of those new men and women who have 
been added to our spiritual acquaintance (and their name 
is legion) during this age so wealthy in fiction.” Of 
“Barchester Towers,” and the “ Last Chronicle of Bar- 
chester,” which are by far the finest fruits of Trollope’s 
genius, the author justly observes that posterity “will find 
nowhere any better illustration of the Victorian age, if it does 
not lose its way among the intolerable number of books 
which put forward a somewhat similar claim;” and that 
the man who could write them “may well be content 
to rest upon these admirable works his claim to enduring 
fame.” When Mrs. Oliphant adds that Trollope wrote too 
many novels for his own reputation, and that the voluminous 
writer is always less likely to secure a favourable judgment, 
some thought of her own labours will probably have passed 
through her mind. No living writer of fiction has produced 
finer work, no novelist of so high a mark has written so much, 
and the inequality of what she has done is, perhaps, as evident 
as in the case of Trollope. The criticism of George Eligt is 
altogether excellent. The fullest justice is done to her genius, 
but the author cannot refrain from a sly laugh at the recollec- 
tion of the “close circle where nothing was heard but adora- 
tion of the divine figure in the midst, where strangers were 
charily admitted to gaze with awe over the shoulders of the 
initiated, and await in reverence the possibility of a word.” 

These suggestive and highly interesting volumes appear to 
have been written with great care, but neither the facts nor 
the criticisms which they contain are likely to pass altogether 
without challenge. A few objections that have occurred to us 
may be mentioned here. To say that in the days of the 
Regency, “the world, bewildered by the blaze of genius, threw 
up its cap, and shouted as loud for Moore and Campbell, 
Southey and Rogers, as for any of the greater names,” is 
assuredly not true with regard to Southey, whose poetry, 
although Macaulay preferred it to his prose, and Dean Stanley 
at a later period is said to have upheld against all comers its 
poetic merits, was at no time popular. That few of Hallam’s 
criticisms in his literary history “inspire either respect 
for his judgment, or sympathy with his taste,” is a 
startling estimate, which the authors would, we think, 
find it difficult to justify, although it would, of course, 
not be difficult in a work of that magnitude to point out 
some cases in which the historian has gone astray. And 
what is to be said, beyond expressing our surprise, at the 
amazing confession that the authors find Pericles and Aspasia 
fatiguing ?—a work which, in the opinion of most critics, is the 
noblest production of Landor’s genius. So far, too, from 
agreeing with the opinion that the standard of his poetry is 
imperfectly maintained in his minor verse, it has always 
seemed to us that if he be destined to live as a poet, his fame 
will be due to a few lyrics in which the feeling and the music 
are of surpassing beauty. 

The grace of style, and the generous enthusiasm for literary 
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excellence displayed in these volumes, will make them welcome 
to a large circle of readers. Those who are tolerably familiar 
with the authors whose works are criticised, will be pleased, in 
the light of these pages, to review the opinions they have 
formed of them, and the less instructed who may havea thirst 
for literary knowledge, will find much to satisfy it in this 
comprehensive survey. Yet it is impossible not to regret that 
a writer of Mrs. Oliphant’s originality should stray from her 
own garden of delight into the field of criticism. 





MR. NORMAN GALE’S “ COUNTRY MUSE.”* 
THERE are some beautiful poems in this volume, but its 
general level is not so high as that of the first series. Hither 
Mr. Gale has now included poems which his better judgment 
before excluded, or, if they are all new, he has satisfied him- 
self more easily, and written without self-criticism. In the 
last series there was hardly a feeble poem, hardly an obscure 
couplet, and certainly not one egotistic disquisition such as 
the rambling little piece called “Last Words” in the present 
series, in which the poet dilates rather loosely and pointlessly 
on his dislike for— 

“ That lying tombstone literature, 
Where knaves are saints and bad is best! ” 
Nor is there in this new series nearly so much of that bright 
and happy playfulness in connection with the world of birds 
and flowers as there was in the last; moreover, there is too 
much love, or even of something less than love,—that revelling 
in woman’s charms which becomes unpleasant without a good 
deal of either true feeling or true fancy to carry it off. There 
are many very obscurely expressed verses, like the closing 
verse of this, for instance :— 
“ What Laura sings at break of day 
When robing at her glass 


My heart and I at sweet of dawn 
Do gather as we pass. 
And as we wend, my heart and I, 
Adown the leafy lane, 
We sing for Laura at her glass 
A love-revealing strain. 
And Cupid with his parted lips 
Awaits the end to start 
With what we sing and garner it 
Upon her unkissed heart. 
O lucky Love, if speeding through 
Her sanctuary’s pane 
You see my Laura’s white flash back 
To Laura’s white again!” 
—or the opening of the second stanza in the following, on a 
woman :— 
* She is made of a gallon of tears, 
A pottle of whims! 
She is mercy and hate in a breath, 
Half venom and hymns : 
' If you give her a man to adore— 
A kiss when he smites ! 
And behold, when the husband retreats 
The woman still fights ! 
For the snake in her hisses unscathed, 
She coos to her mate ; 
If you scorn her you trifle with hell, 
You tinker with fate! 
She is velvet and scandal and lace 
And beautiful limbs ; 
She is made of a gallon of tears, 
A pottle of whims! ” 
: Certainly, “the snake in her hisses unscathed,” while she coos 
“to her mate,” is both clumsy and obscure, though the refrain 
of the poem— 
“ She is made of a gallon of tears, 
A pottle of whims !” 
has a fine cynical ring about it which, unjust as it is to women 
in general, hits off, happily enough, the weaker of the sisterhood. 
Again, consider the little poem called “ Despair,” which is quite 
unfinished, and, as it stands, hardly expresses despair with any- 
thing like adequate force. We sincerely trust that Mr. Gale is 
not going to get careless with success. In the last series of A 
Country Muse, almost every piece was without a flaw; not only 
each little poem, but each separate verse, had its beauty and in- 
dividual effect. But in this volume—not any larger, we think— 
at least half the poems would have drawn no special atten- 
tion at all, if they had not followed a volume so finished ; and 
now and then there is a touch which rather vulgarises the 
effect of the whole, as, for instance, in the use of the word 








* A Country Muse. (A New Series.) By Norman R, Gale, Author of “A 
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“buss” (p. 48), in the otherwise lively 
called “ Three Maids.” 

However, we do not at all wish to deny that there are 0 
very lovely little poems in this volume. Here is one of va 
beauty, called “A Bird in the Hand,” which is filled With thy 
serene and gentle delight in Nature, and especially in the th 
of birds, which lends so much charm to Mr. Gale’s Verse ng 


“ Look at this ball of intractable fluff, 

Panting and staring with piteous eyes! 
What a rebellion of heart! what a ruff 

Tickles my hand as the missel-thrush tries, 
Pecking my hand with her termagant bill, 

How to escape (and I love her, the sweet !) 
Back where the clustering oaks on the hill 

Climb to the blue with their branches, and meet! 


Nay, polished beak, you are pecking a friend! 

Bird of the grassland, you bleed at the wing! 
Stay with me, love; in captivity mend 

Wrong that was wrought by the boy and his sling. 
Oh for a Priest of the Birds to arise, 

Wonderful words on his lips that persuade 
Reasoning creatures to leave to the skies 

Song at its purest a-throb in the glade! 


Bow, woodland heart, to the yoke for a while! 
Soon shall the lyrics of wind in the trees 
Stir you to pipe in the green forest-aisle, 
God send me there with the grass to my knees! 
See, I am stroking my cheek with your breast, 
Ah, how the bountiful velvet is fair ! 
Stay with me her« for your healing and rest, 
Stay, for I love you, delight of the air! ” 
That is full of the true poetic touch ; and especially the appeal 
to the captive bird’s “ woodland heart ” to bow to the yoketilj 
it should be healed of its wound, has in it all the grace anj 
tenderness of living sympathy. So, too, the little poem callej 
“My Cherry-Trees” is exquisite in its simple and innocent 
delight. Here is a delicious picture of the cherry-orchard in 
its ripest perfection :— 
“ A hundred thousand shining lamps 
To light the glory of the green! 
The rubies of my orchard hang 
The sturdy leaves between ; 
The blackbird pecks them at his will, 
The brazen sparrow with his beak 
Attacks some swaying globe of fruit 
And stabs its ruddy cheek.” 


And here, again, is a lovely picture of his child picking the 
fruit and dropping it down to his mother :— 


“T often lift him to a branch 

That burns with cherries redly ripe ; 

A startled thrush in flight displays 
The shrillness of her pipe; 

And down to mother’s upturned mouth 
His baby hand so plumply fair 

He reaches full of fruit, or drops 
A cherry in her hair!” 


ten. 
and fancifal vers 


Another very vivid and telling study of a less poetic but 
even more humorous aspect of rustic life, is the poem called 
“A Picture,” meant evidently to serve as an apology for the 
poet’s preference for solitary open-air meditation as compared 
with the conventional worship of a rustic church, with all its 
irrepressible childish impatience and its elderly sleepiness. 
We do not think it particularly effective in its controversial 
sense, but as a delineation of the humours of a country chureh 
it is vivid and even brilliant. 


It is clear that a poet who can write with such humour as well 
as delicate beauty,—and many of the rather too numerous and 
too luxuriant love-poems are, in their sensuous way, very beat- 
tiful,—need never be prosy and never clumsy, and would never 
be either one or the other if he were not in too great a hurry 
to publish what he has not himself duly criticised. His better 
taste might have told him, for instance, that the verses which he 
calls‘ The Mistress of Bacchus” are poor stuff, which should 
only have been written to be torn up; or, again, that there is 
nothing really felicitous or original in the lines, “To a Young 
Lady, in Excuse,”—in excuse, namely, for not appreciating 
any conventional worship, and for being exceedingly jealous of 
any attempt to interfere with his right of private judgment. Mr. 
Gale does not see that the right of private judgment cannot be 
effectually interfered with by any one, and that those whoare 
so resolute in their determination not to be interfered with, 
really distrust this right, and are more than half-way towards 
the conviction that their own impetuous self-assertion 18 
rooted in acertain deep distrust of their own caprice. We 
hope that Mr. Norman Gale’s next volume will have less in it 





that we do not care to read a second time, and more of that 
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tender playfalness and singular delicacy of apprehension 
qith which the very heart of his Country Muse appears to be 





possessed. 

SYMONDS’S “MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI.” * 

« My purpose,” says Mr. Symonds, in the preface to this work, 
«has been to give a fairly complete account of the hero’s life 
and works, and to concentrate attention on his personality.” 
By the tastes and studies of a lifetime, Mr. Symonds is 
singularly well equipped for the work of writing the life of 
the greatest Italian of the sixteenth century, and it may be 
stated at once that, in the direction he has proposed to him- 
gelf, he has produced a biography which, for research and 
completeness, will supersede existing biographies, and that not 
alone with English readers. 

The chief interest of the volume is, perhaps, derived from 
the copious use made of the documentary treasures of the 
Musée Buonarotti; contracts, letters, poems, and memoranda, 
mostly in Michelangelo’s autograph, together with letters 
from his friends and contemporaries, to which Mr. Symonds 
bas had special means of access by the favour of the 
Italian Government; and most striking is the light they 
throw on the character of a man who towers above all 
his contemporaries and successors, save, perhaps, Leonardo 
da Vinci, in every department of artistic creation. The 
man as he lived is depicted for us in these pages with all his 
strangely contrasting qualities and aspirations. “I have 
gone,” he said in a letter to his worthless brother, Giovan 
Simone, “these twelve years past drudging about through 
Italy, borne every hardship, worn my body out in every toil, 
put my life toa thousand hazards, and all with the sole pur- 
pose of helping the fortunes of my family.” While Signories 
and Princes, Popes, Emperors, and Kings were striving to 
command his presence and his services, he was seemingly 
engrossed—for he never in his letters speaks of his art or of 
public events—in the petty domestic worries of his household, 
or in the concerns of his father and his brothers, and inspired 
by the sole desire of raising his family to the rank in life 
which he thought they ought to hold. We watch his anxious 
negotiations and bargainings, so well exemplified in the 
tragedy of the tomb of Julius; yet we know that his was the 
spirit of a dreamer, and that he found relief in his “solitary 
communings with great poets” and his meditations upon 
“high thoughts and forms of strength and beauty.” We find 
ample illustration of his violent and uncouth temper, his warm 
heart, the personal sordidness and discomfort of his life, 
and his noble generosity, his independence of character 
{* When Buonarotti comes to see me,” said Pope Clement VII., 
“Talways take a seat and bid him to be seated, feeling 
sure he will do so without leave or licence”, joined to 
his dependence on patrons necessitated by the conditions of 
kis art; his grim humour, his nervous timidity and liability 
to panic; and his religion, tinged by the influence of Savona- 
rola and the spirit of the Reformation, and coupled, as the 
Sistine paintings show, with deep study of the Bible. Certain 
aspects of his “ psychology,” indeed, Mr. Symonds, impelled, 
perhaps, by the investigations or conjectures of preceding 
authorities, and by the analytical methods of modern criticism, 
discusses with what will appear to some unnecessary fullness 
and freedom, arriving, however, at the common-sense conclu- 
sion, and leaving us with the impression with which we 
began, of an austere, ideal, single-minded yet unfathomable 
personality. As he himself says :— 

« At the end, then, a sound critic returns to think of Michel- 
angelo, not as Parlagreco and Lombroso show him, nor even as the 
minute examination of letters and poems proves him to have been, 
but as tradition and the total tenour of his life display him to our 
admiration—inealculable, incomprehensible, incommensurable : 
yes, all souls, the least and the greatest, attack them as we will, 
are that—but definite in solitary sublimity, like a supreme 
mountain seen from a vast distance, soaring over shadowy hills 
and misty plains into the clear ether of immortal fame.”’ 

To attempt an account or criticism of Michelangelo as an 
artist within the limits of this article would, of course, be even 
more futile than to describe the man, and it must suffice to draw 
attention to one or two points raised by Mr. Symonds in his 
laboured yet loving analysis of the master’s ideal and of 
his artistic production. Mr. Symonds has always seemed to 
us far less successful in his criticism of art than in that of 











* The Life of Michelangelo Buonarotti, Based on Studies in the Archives of 
the Buonarotti Fami'y at Florence. By John Addington Symonds, In 2 vols. 


literature or history ; but we do not find in the present work, 
the subject of which is so congenial to the writer, the same 
defects which marked, for instance, the volume of his 
Renaissance dealing with the fine arts. Mr. Ruskin has said 
that “the highest art can dono more than rightly interpret the 
human form.” Judged by this standard, Michelangelo is the 
greatest artist of the modern world; with him the supreme 
object is to depict the human form, and for this “the many 
formed and many coloured stage” on which men live, is 
neglected or despised by him. His whole art exemplifies this 
truth; but Mr. Symonds well draws our attention, as a cul- 
minating instance of it, to the painting of the Vault of the 
Sistine, where the whole ideal architectural design is made a 
pedestal for the human form, and the interspaces between the 
representations of the religious drama, which would by another 
have been “left for facile decorative design,” are fitted with 
an army of “passionately felt and wonderfully executed 
nudes.” Upon the difference of the treatment of the human 
form by the Greeks and by the moderns, we may quote the 
following passage (I., 236) :— 

“ He was essentially a romantic as opposed to a classic artist. 
That is to say, he sought invariably for character—character in 
type, character in attitude, character in every action of each 
muscle, character in each extravagance of pose. He applied the 
romantic principle to the body and the limbs, exactly to that 
region of the human form which the Greeks had conquered as 
their province. He did so with consummate science and complete 
mastery of physiological law. What is more, he compelled the 
body to become expressive, not as the Greeks had done, of broad 
general conceptions, but of the most intimate and poignant 
personal emotions. This was his main originality. At the same 
time, being a romantic, he deliberately renounced the main 
tradition of that manner. He refused to study portraiture, as 
Vasari tells us, and as we see so plainly in the statues of the 
Dukes at Florence. He generalised his faces, composing an ideal 
cast of features out of several types. In the rendering of the face 
and head, then, he chose to be a classic, while in the treatment of 
the body he was vehemently modern.” 

In the Vault of the Sistine, that supreme product of his 
genius, Michelangelo reached what Mr. Symonds calls the 
third stage; that in which he developed a scheme of the 
human form, typified in the “ Adam ;” the first being that in 
which he had followed the traditions of Donatello and the 
Greeks, and the second being marked by the realism of the 
“ David,” and culminating in the cartoon of the “ Battle of 
Pisa,” that lost wonder, which fixed the style known as 
Michael Angelesque, and in which the artist showed his com- 
plete mastery of the male nude. His fourth and last style 
became in the Judgment of the Sistine a “ mannerism of form,” 
and powerfully contributed in the hands of inferior masters to 
the inevitable decline of Italian Art. 

We are tempted to quote Mr. Symonds’s fine description of 
the well-known statue which he says deserves to be called “the 
most fascinating creation of the master’s genius,”—one of the 
“ Bound Captives” of the Louvre :— 

“Together with the Adam, it may be taken as fixing his 
standard of masculine beauty. He is a young man with head 
thrown back as though in swoon or slumber ; the left arm raised 
above the weight of massy curls, the right hand resting on his 
broad full bosom. There is a divine charm in the tranquil face, 
tired, but not fatigued, sad, but not melancholy, suggesting that 
the sleeping mind of the immortal youth is musing on solemn 
dreams. Praxiteles might have so expressed the genius of 
Eternal Repose; but no Greek sculptor would have given that 
huge girth of the thorax, or have exaggerated the mighty hand 
with Greek delight in sinewy force. These qualities, peculiar to 
Buonarotti’s sense of form, do not detract from the languid pose 
and supple rhythm of the figure, which flows down, a sinuous line 
of beauty, through the slightly swelling flanks, along the finely 
moulded thighs, to loveliest feet, emerging from the marble. It 
is impossible while gazing on this statue, not to hear a strain of 
intellectual music. Indeed, like melody, it tells no story, awakes 
no desire, but fills the soul with something beyond thought or 
passion, subtler and more penetrating than words.” 

We have, unhappily, no space left to notice the account of 
the master’s method of working in marble, which is admirably 
illustrated by the “ Holy Family” in the Diploma Gallery of 
the Royal Academy, or the description of the drawings, in 
which department of art,in Mr. Symonds’s opinion, he was 
alone “ perfect and impeccable;” and we regret that 
we can in this place follow the author neither in his 
more technical discussion of such points as the right inter- 
pretation of the attitude of the “ David,” the designs for 
the tomb of Julius, or the problems connected with the 
Cupola of St. Peter’s, nor in his critical comparison of Michel- 
angelo with other masters, such as Luca Signorelli and 
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Raphael, nor again in his discussion of the sonnets and 
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poems, many of which are here translated with a true poet’s 
gift, and which throws so much light on the master’s 
personality. In point of literary execution, the book is 
disappointing. ‘There is much diffuseness and some repetition, 
and we cannot but think that in many cases the long quota- 
tions from Condivi or Vasari, as well as some of the letters, 
most admirably translated as they are, might have been placed 
in foot-notes, rather than in the text, where they delay and en- 
cumber the narrative. The numerous illustrations, however, 
are well chosen, and are a real help in reading the book. 





THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE.* 
THERE are, as Major Conder points out, two ways of looking 
at the future of Palestine. The most popular course is to 
strike out by conjecture the possible effect upon Palestine of 
some great disturbance of European relations, the nature of 
which, if it is even really impending, cannot be determined 
beforehand with anything approaching to certainty. Of such 
calculations Major Conder, who really does know what he is 
talking about, remarks, that “no individual is better able to 
foresee than another what may be the results of war or revolu- 
tion, or other unexpected social events.” Unfortunately, few 
travellers take this modest view of their own capabilities, and 
the most casual tourist, when he writes that record of his 
experiences in Palestine, which few people, unhappily, can be 
persuaded to keep to themselves, usually regards himself as a 
perfectly competent judge of all the contingencies that may 
possibly arise. Forgetful of the fact that in his one rapid 
tour through Syria, he never ventured out of call of one of 
Mr. Cook’s officials, never communicated with any native, 
being entirely ignorant of the native language, and is probably 
quite devoid of any political experience, the traveller—who is 
convinced, at least, that most of his acquaintances know even 
less than himself—usually assumes the air of a man of much 
experience in Oriental affairs; enlarges upon his observations 
of the Syrian peoples, and draws political conclusions there- 
from ; shows much critical insight into the policy and designs 
of the great Powers, and the probable results of a European 
war,— 
“ Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs,’— 

and can tell you with perfect confidence to whom Palestine 
will belong at the end of the century, or whether it will be a 
neutral State under European guarantees. The veteran ex- 
plorer—to whose exertions, in company with such men as Sir 
Charles Wilson, Sir Charles Warren, and Colonel Kitchiner, 
we owe it that we have progressed in our general ignorance of 
the subject beyond the state of mind of the country post- 
mistress who refused to ferward letters addressed to Jeru- 
salem because she thought “all that was done away with” 
—modestly declines to offer an opinion on so great a subject, 
unless it be to say that “ military authorities hold” that, if 
there is fighting about Palestine, it will probably take place on 
the old battlefields of Scripture, “at Carchemish by the 
Euphrates ferry, and at Megiddo, where the highways from 
Damascus and from the valley of the Lebanon converge.” 
The latter will be even a more certain place of contest when 
the Haifa and Damascus railway is built, the possession of 
which “ would become the inevitable and single objective of 
the strategist.” 

On the more practical side of the question, dealing with 
internal changes and improvements which have taken, and 
are taking, place before our eyes, and the natural tendencies 
which may be observed as the outcome of those changes, 
Major Conder has much to say. Palestine has changed much 
in his recollection. When he first knew it, the Turkish 
Government could barely call itself supreme throughout the 
country, many of the wilder parts practically preserving their 
independence. In some places, in the hills to the west of the 
plain of Sharon and in the Jordan valley, the pioneers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund were the first Europeans who had 
ever been seen. The people of these districts were, of 
course, Moslems—or called themselves so—and consequently 
of the religion of their rulers, however little they might 
care about the authority of the latter. The Christian 
and the Jew were strangers and outcasts, comparatively 
insignificant in number, and entirely ignored by the 
Government, unless for purposes of oppression. Now, owing 
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ia 

to various causes, the Christian and Jewish population hag 
largely increased, in proportion to the decrease of the native 
Mahommedans, both in numbers and in power. This chan " 
has, no doubt, been beneficial to the country itself ang to the 
interests of the community in general, as the new non-Moslem 
settlers, coming as a rule from more enlightened countries 
have shown greater enterprise and knowledge of agriculture 
and other means of life, than their predecessors. Yet Major 
Conder contends, in spite of—if not on account of—this 
change of circumstances, that “the power of the Turkish 
Government has grown stronger rather than weaker, ang 
their hold on the country has become more secure.” We are 
bound to receive this statement from such an authority with 
respect, but we may remark that he has put forward no argu. 
ment to support it. We are willing to concede all he does 
say,—that the possession of Palestine is of great im. 
portance to Turkey on account of the prestige attaching 
to the title of Guardian of the Two Sanctuaries (Meceg 
and Jerusalem), which at present legitimately belongs to 
the Sultan, also that the Turkish Empire was long supposed 
to be on the verge of dissolution, and that it still holds 
together; but we do not see that this proves much. Major 
Conder can, indeed, point to the improved state of affairs on 
the East of Jordan, where the Turkish rule is much more 
generally acknowledged than it ever used to be; but that is 
exactly the quarter to which Christian influence—or as this 
might seem to represent Christianity as a disturbing element, 
we may perhaps say, to which the new population—has least 
penetrated. Nor can any argument be drawn from the 
admittedly peculiar conditions of the highly privileged 
Lebanon province, unless it be to show that the Christians 
may possess local authority, and yet remain loyal to the 
Sultan. 

The causes of the changes which have taken place he 
regards as twofold. During the war of 1878, there was a 
great drain on Palestine, as on other places, to supply soldiers 
to fight the Russians. A great number of those who were 
impressed for this purpose never came back again, and besides 
the loss of human capital, the land suffered much from the 
absence of those who were best qualified to work it. Poverty, 
not to say famine, was the lot of the remnant that was left, 
and the chance of selling land, once highly valued, at 
any price to foreign immigrants was too good to be lost. 
The second cause, which Major Conder regards as quite 
equally important, was the persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
“the causes of which still appear to be very obscnre.” We 
do not suppose that our author conceals any secret meaning 
under this last observation; but it is a fact that a Russian 
Jew can claim protection from his consul in Palestine, and 
get it, too, just as if he were a human being In the same 
manner, the French Catholic in the same country is valued 
according to his bigotry, a quality which has here, as in 
Uganda and other plac°s, a national importance not recognised 
at home. But we do not suppose that Major Conder wishes 
us to understand that Russia banishes her Jews in order that 
they may glorify her name in Palestine. It is only their prac- 
tical importanceas Jews, Russian or not, which is of importance 
to him. So many Jews, thrifty, determined people, sure to 
make their way, are cast upon the world at large by their 
natural protectors; among many of them, especially of 
the poorer class, exists a special “ Palestine-hunger ” 
peculiar to their nation. They are anxious to turn their 
steps to a land which just happens to want colonists. 
The one question is, whether they are likely to thrive there; 
and this question Major Conder answers in the affirmative. 
He denies that Jews are naturally unfitted for agriculture. 
“Tn Galicia alone it is reported that six hundred thousand 
Jews depend on agriculture for a living, and thirteen thousand 
Jewish field-hands are found in the Russian government of 
Kiev.” Our author himself does not appear to deny that the 
Jewish immigrants into Palestine have not often been of the 
agricultural class; but he apparently relies to a certain ex- 
tent on national enthusiasm as an incentive which may lead 
the majority to devote themselves to the cultivation of the 
soil which they hold so dear. ‘Weare witnessing,” he thinks, 
in this case, “the first commencement of a very interesting 
historical episode in Palestine, and events which may in the 
future profoundly affect the history of the East.” It is, of 
course, possible that he may be right. 





The remarks upon the railway schemes in Palestine, con- 
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in the pamphlet before us, will be read with considerable 
‘torest. It is singular that Major Conder treats as hardly 
alle the Jaffa and Jerusalem railway, which has, since 
P i ecture was delivered, become, unhappily, an accomplished 
r He has more to say of the Haifa and Damascus railway, 
ee utility of which, we think, few who have the slightest know- 
ledge of Palestine will care to deny. But we are surprised 
to find that he makes no mention of the urgent necessity of 
a good harbour at the sea-end of the railway, which appears 
to us indispensable for the success of the scheme, and the 
construction of which offers no serious difficulties in the Bay 
of Acre, when sufficient capital is forthcoming. The railways 
are also pressed upon our notice, because they “ often precede 
roads, and lead in time to their construction.” Certainly, this 
would be a most desirable consummation, as we have always 
thought that, roads, and not railways, were what was wanted 
in Palestine. 


tained 





ADA NEGRI’S “FATALITA.” * 

Tue world is not rich in poetesses, as Mr. Miles’s selection of 
the Poetesses of the Century shows. Therefore we welcome 
the advent of a new one, in Ada Negri, whose little book 
of lyrics, Fatalita, entitles her to a high place among her 
sisters. For not only are the poems in themselves good, 
but they give promise of something richer and fuller in the 
future. Few even of her own countrymen have heard her 
name. A poem has appeared here and there, in this 
or that journal, chiefly in the Illustrazione Popolare; but 
without Signora Albini’s graceful and sympathetic intro- 
duction, to which we are much indebted, the world would 
ask in vain who this gifted young poetess may be. Little 
can be gathered from her verses to throw light on her 
circumstances, except that she is poor—terribly poor— 
that she is ambitious, that she has known little but 
sorrow and the grinding struggle for daily bread, and that 
her life has been illumined by one great love,—her devotion 
to her mother. Ada Negri lived with her mother at Lodi 
till she was eighteen, when she went to Motta Visconti, to be 
schoolmistress. That is a bare record of her life. And 
perhaps it is good that her early years have been such weary 
ones,—not only a fight for existence, but a life empty of all 
art, all romance. The thirst for fame, the passionate con- 
sciousness of the larger life outside, which is the motive-power 
of her verses, makes them very individual. And her readers 
feel as they turn the pages of this little book that her 
suffering is a real suffering, and that her genius, and the 
strength her sad experience gives her, will finally bring to 
her that recognition which she so ardently desires. 

Well can we understand that the shadow of hunger and 
misery has rested on her childhood. All through her poetry 
pierces the ery of a young creature struggling for happiness, 
“the ferocious nostalgia of sunlight,” as she calls it herself. 
And yet, though it is pathetic, it is not morbid. In spite of 
everything, she is proud of her lot, glad to suffer, accepting 
hardship and sorrow as necessary accompaniments to life, 
not shutting her eyes and pretending they do not exist. And 
through all, sure of herself, of her talent, of her power to 
overcome any obstacles that lie in her path. 

One might almost take the poem which gives its name to 
her book, “ Fatalita,” as the keynote to her character. 
Calamity comes to her, telling her all she may expect from 
Life, a sad enough list. In horror she bids the gloomy figure 
begone, but the spectre answers :— 

“A chi soffre, e sanguinando crea 
Solo splende la gloria. 
Vol sublime il dolor scioglie all’idea 
Per chi stremo combatte, é la vittoria.” 
And her reply comes firm and strong :— 
“To le risposi—Resta ! ” 

Impossible as it is to worthily translate her lyrics, we have 

attempted to do so:— 
“*On him who bleeding and with heart aflame 
Strong in his suffering, takes his upward flight 
Above his grief to his ideal’s height 
Shineth the sun of fame. 
Who still creates, unheeding all the pain, 
To him comes victory after many a fight.’ 
And I replied— Remain !’” ee 

Her life has been so uneventful, that one wonders where she 

obtained her knowledge of the world. Motta Visconti is a 


prosperous town, not far from Milan, entirely without any 
interest or charm whatever. Ada Negri’s only communion with 
Nature has been to listen to the winds sighing among the 
woods which fringe the banks of the Ticino. It is sad to read 
of her poverty and to think that this woman of genius 
has all day to teach eighty screaming, mischievous children, 
and that she lives up a high stair, over a dirty courtyard, 
in a room where there is not even glass in the windows, 
but only sheets of paper. But it is still more sad to 
think that she has never seen the sea, or mountains, or hills, 
or even a lake; that she has never been to a theatre, nor 
even, until last summer, seen a great town. But last year 
some friends asked her to stay with them in Milan, and we 
can imagine what a revelation the luxury around her must 
have been to one who had seen nothing but the sordid side of 
life. But in two days she went back to her teaching! 

She has read little, and her work is not much influenced 
by her studies, though, perhaps, occasionally by Victor Hugo. 
Some of her lyrics remind one of those of Sully Prudhomme. 
There is the same intense pity for all that is oppressed, or 
hurt or lonely—notably, in “ Deforme” or “ Vinti,” the latter, 
perhaps, the finest thing in the book. We quote two stanzas 
from it :— 

“Sopra e d’attorno a noi, del sol raggiante 
Ne la gran luce d’oro, 
Seoppia e trasvola il vasto inno festante, 
Del bacio e del lavoro. 
Qual odio pesa su di noi? Qual mano 
Ignota ci ha respinti ? 
Perché il cieco destin ci grida ‘ Invano’ 
Pieta! Noi siamo i vinti!” 
“In the gold sunlight of the glad day’s glory 
Around us, and above 
Bursts into bloom and flashes, the fair story, 
Of work and love. 
What unknown hand, what hatred rests upon us ? 
Have mercy, ye. 
Why cries a gloomy Fate ‘In vain’ unto us p— 
The vanquished we.” 
Her work is characterised by a delicacy of expression incom- 
prehensible in one whose reading consists chiefly of literary 
criticisms out of newspapers sent her by an unknown admirer 
in Milan. There are three notes perpetually repeated all 
through the book. Firstly, the thirst for fame, and the 
obstacles in the way of gratifying it; secondly, the revolt of 
youth against suffering and sordid circumstances; and 
thirdly, the passionate devotion to her mother. 

The poem entitled “ Madre Operaia” is a touching tribute 

to that mother’s early care :— 
“ Ne la stamberga ove non giunge il sole 
Studia, figlio di popolo, che porti 
Scritte negli occhi assorti 
De lingegno le mistiche parole. 
E nei muscoli fieri, e nella sana 
Verde energia de le tue fibre serbi, 
Gli ardimenti superbi 
De la indomita razza popolana.” 
“In the old cottage by the sun unlit 
You studied hard, your rapt face all aglow. 
Boy of the people, whose absorbed eyes show 
The mystic words by genius in them writ. 
And in your steely sinews, and your health 
The energy of muscles in control, 
The pride of the indomitable soul 
Which is the people’s ardour, and its wealth.” 
Those who read the above stanzas in the paper in which they 
appeared, little knew that it was a girl, not a boy, who studied, 
while the mother’s pale forehead bent ceaselessly over her 
work. And in spite of this grinding poverty, Ada Negri still 
feels the joy of living, the pleasure in the mere beating of 
winged creatures in the air, of the flowers opening on all sides, 
above all in her youth, and her possibilities of development :— 
“ E mia la giovinezza, e mia la vita 
Nella pugna fatale 
Non mi vedrai, non mi vedrai sfinita 
Su le sparse rovine, e su gli affani 
Brillano i miei vent’anni.” 
“ For mine is youth, and mine the pride of life 
In the fierce strife 
You wili not see, you will not see me fall 
Above the scattered ruins, and the tears 
Shine out my twenty years.” 
That is very refreshing at an age when most young persons 
write of their wasted chances, and ruined lives! But Ada 
Negri feels intensely the longing for happiness, for light, “la 
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| soif du beau,” for pleasure, for colour. Glad as she is to have 
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known the ugly and meaner side of life as a preparation, she 
cries with all the passion of a strong nature for the other. 
“ T will not die—before I have lived.” 

Now to speak of her technique. It is curiously good, con- 
sidering her age and chances. Here and there we come 
across a roughness or banalité, but they are few and far 
between, and asa general rule her lyrics are most musical. 
In the language she writes in, it is difficult to be other- 
wise; but it is easy to slip into the opposite extreme, and 
sacrifice strength to sweetness. And this Ada Negri seldom 
does. Even her little love-poems are not sugary. And some, 
for example, as the one evidently inspired by “ Daniele Cortis,” 
“Fin c’hio viva, e piu in la,” are very strong. Also the 
“Popolana” has a freshness and vigour which shows that 
she knows her subject. 

We cannot do better than conclude with one of the shorter 
lyrics, which she entitles “Spes ” (“ Hope ”) :— 

“ Quando senza pieta pungente e rude, 
In noi penetra il duol 


L’anima le sue grande ali dischiude 
Librata a vol. 


In alto insanguinata aquila altera 
Posa, ove tutto é gel 

Ove Vurlo non son de la bufera 
La vetta e il ciel. 

Pur, mentre impreca e sogghinando nega 
Angiol ribelle, il cor 

Mite una voce, dal profondo prega 
Amore, Amor.” 

“When pitiless, grief enters in our heart 

In piercing might, 

And our sad soul spreads wide her wings apart, 
And takes her flight. 

Like a proud eagle which, though wounded sore, 
Rests not till, high 

On icy summits, whirlwinds reach no more 
To vex the sky. 

While like a rebel angel poised above, 
The heart its faith denies, 

A voice that murmurs but the one word ‘ Love’ 
Doth from the depths arise.” 

We must apologise for the freedom of the translations, hoping 
that their inadequacy may tempt our readers to see for them- 
selves how good the originals are. 


EGYPT TO-DAY.* 
For the last half-century there has been no lack of travellers 
to record their impressions of Egypt and the Egyptians, and 
yet, on reading Mr. Fraser Rae’s book, we willingly admit 
that there was ample room and opportunity for one more, and 
that the author of Egypt To-Day needed no apology for his 
work or the manner in which he has performed it. Since 1879, 
Egypt has entered upon a new phase of her history which is 
of peculiar interest to Englishmen, and though we have been 
treated to a good deal of controversial literature upon the 
subject, mainly of an ephemeral character, we do not remem- 
ber having yet come across any book in which an attempt has 
been made to write that history from a perfectly impartial 
and unbiassed point of view. Hither the traveller writes as 
an archeologist, and concerns himself only with present ruins 
and past history, or as pleasure-seeker in search of climate 
and amusement, or, if he does treat of the country and its 
inhabitants, as a partisan of one or other of the conflicting 
interests which have turned Egypt of late years into a kind 
of international battlefield. Mr. Fraser Rae concerns himself 
neither with the archeology nor the amenities of Egyptian 
travel, and in writing of the country and its people he has made 
a most praiseworthy effort to see things from an Egyptian point 
of view, and to free his mind from any prejudice in favour 
of one side or the other. No easy task, when we remember 
how various and how widely divergent are the views, even 
among ourselves in England, upon the vexed question of 
English occupation ; how violent is the partisanship displayed 
by most authorities ; and how difficult it is for a stranger to 
enter into and appreciate the true opinions and feelings of an 
Oriental people. Nevertheless, by dint of a careful selection 
from the writings upon either side, and by bringing a habit 
of close and accurate observation to bear upon what he saw 
for himself, the author has been enabled to present us with a 
very clear and succinct account of the “ Egyptian Question,” 
and to give us also a very trustworthy description of the 
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acs 
present condition of the country, considered from the point 


of view of a native inhabitant. The cry of “ Egypt for th 
Egyptians ” is one which is generally raised by people ond 
do not clearly understand what it means. If by the Egyptiang 
is meant the Fellaheen and the great mass of the Egyptian 
population, then our continued occupation has been the sole 
means of giving the Egyptians a real share of the enjoyment 
of their own country ; if, on the other hand, the cry is raigeg 
on behalf of the restitution of power into the hands of the 
old ruling class, before they have been trained by our 
example and tutelage into making a proper and respon- 
sible use of it, then our departure from Egypt wilj 
mean the plunging of the greater part of its population 
back into the most grinding condition of slavery, As 
a matter of fact, Egypt rules itself more freely to-day than 
it has ever done since the days of the Pharaohs: if by 
self-rule we mean the government of the people by their own 
representatives. With regard to our continued occupation of 
the country, Mr. Fraser Rae quotes a notable despatch of 
Lord Dufferin’s on the subject, showing the opinion which 
was held by foreign residents in Egypt some ten years ago. 
In the course of 1883, he received for transmission to the 
English Government a petition, signed by some 2,600 
foreigners, only 360 of whom were English, urging the per. 
manent occupation of the country by some European force; a 
petition which was in no way encouraged or even countenance 
by himself or Sir Evelyn Baring, the then Consul-General. 
More remarkable still was a similar petition presented by the 
American Missionary Society, who, from the very extended 
sphere of their work, their long residence in the country, and 
their complete freedom from any commercial or political con. 
sideration, occupied a unique position as unprejudiced advisers, 
They assured Lord Dufferin in the most positive and uncom- 
promising terms that nothing less than the continued pre. 
sence of a British force could assure the tranquillity of Egypt 
and the well-being of its people. 


Mr. Fraser Rae relates that shortly after his arrival in the 
country he was in the company of a Frenchman, also a new 
arrival, when they came across the somewhat incongruous 
sight of some privates of the Dorset regiment walking along the 
pavement. ‘ My companion said: ‘That is a disgraceful spec- 
tacle!? Then I asked him, ‘ Would you object if they had red 
trowsers instead of red jackets?’—‘Certainly not,’ was 
his answer; and he added, ‘ Your soldiers have no business. 
here.’” A frank expression of opinion, which fairly sums up 
the French attitude. Their grievance is a purely sentimental 
one, as also is their claim to a prior right of influence on 
the Nile. The fact remains that we are in the country, and 
the French are not ; and though it can hardly be said to be a 
case of beati possidentes—for our occupation entails more 
responsibilities than gain—the possidentes, ourselves, cannot 
shift responsibilities that have been once undertaken. Still, 
we shall not be exerting that influence in a proper and just 
manner, as Mr. Fraser Rae rightly says, unless we attempt to 
bring about a fair and equitable treatment of foreigners and 
Egyptians alike. We have attempted to do so, but we have 
failed, chiefly on account of France herself. In 1891, Sir 
Evelyn Baring reported that Europeans and natives had been 
placed on a footing of almost perfect equality as taxpayers in 
Egypt, the exception then being that natives paid stamp-duty 
and Europeans did not. Since then, however, the privilege of 
foreigners to be exempt from the licence-tax also has been 
renewed, under pressure from France; and the European has 
the right of living in the country and carrying on his business 
there untaxed, while the native is still obliged to obtain a 
licence for trading. To the credit of English merchants, 
it must be said that they cheerfully agreed to share 
the burden of taxation in this respect; and, had their 
interests alone been consulted, this anomaly would have ceased 
to exist; but the outcry raised by other foreigners—Greek 
Italian, and Armenian—and strongly backed by all the 
influence that France could bring to bear, proved too strong 
for the Khedive and his English advisers. In the meantime, 
English influence has been used most advantageously for 
Egypt in the matter of public works. The success of the 
great scheme of barrage—a success which has been far beyond 
the hopes of even its most sanguine promoters, and which has 
shown the way to works of a more extensive character—is 
entirely due to English engineers. To the worth of these 
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st, who strongly contrasts their character, their 
honesty and incorruptibility, with that of the usual 
dventurer and speculator. To the English is owed, 
in addition to the great works of barrage and 
the abolition of the corvée, and the substitution of 
aid for enforced and unremunerated labour. While speaking 
f the barrage, We cannot refrain from quoting a story told 
‘ a French engineer, and repeated by Mr. Fraser Rae. The 
: ‘nal scheme of barrage was commenced by Mehemet Ali, 
pes a by Abbas, and abandoned by Said. Abbas Pasha, 
eins Viceroy, was very anxious to carry the work out, but 
very averse to finding the necessary funds. A _ brilliant 
thought occurred to him one day, and he sent for the chief 
engineer to communicate it to him at once. “ You are always 
troubling me about your barrage,” he said, “and an idea has 
struck me. Those great masses of stones, the Pyramids, 
gre standing there useless. Why not take the stones from 
them to do the work? Is it not a good idea?” “ Pull down 
the Pyramids!” stammered the amazed engineer, aghast at 
the idea that his name would go down to posterity in such a 
connection. “ Yes,” impatiently repeated Abbas, “ Why not ?” 
The unlucky engineer retired sadly to reflect upon which 
ould be the worst evil, to lose his position, or to acquire so 
unenviable a notoriety. Happily the memory of Abbas’s 
avarice occurred to him, and he calculated such an estimate 
of the cost as effectually disgusted the Viceroy with his plan. 
The tale is a very good one; but it hardly agrees with the 
author’s own theory that Egyptians look with horror upon 
the desecration of tombs and the traffic in mummies. For 
our part, we thoroughly endorse his views as to the unseemli- 
ness of turning the bodies of the dead into curiosities, and 
would recommend to the notice of archzologists and others 
the judgment which Mr. Fraser Rae passes on their occasional 
ruthlessness in desecration and spoliation. 
We have not space to give anything like a full appreciation 
of the scope of Egypt To-Day, so we must confine ourselves 
to drawing its readers’ attention to the excellent chapters upon 
“Pablic Opinion in Egypt,” in which the author gives usa fair 
view of native and foreign opinion, upon “ Cairo Past and Pre- 
sent,” upon “Educating the Egyptians,” and “Egyptian 
Courts of Justice.” Very interesting, too, is his account of 
the present Khedive and his predecessor. Of Tewfik he speaks 
in terms of the warmest praise, and successfully vindicates him 
from the many failings that are laid to his charge. So far 
from being a weak and half-hearted puppet, he seems to have 
been asingularly amiable and well-intentioned Prince, capable 
of great courage and devotion, and loyal in all things to his 
people and the duty that had been laid upon him. In view of 
the excellent nature of Mr. Fraser Rae’s matter, we hardly 
like to take exception to the form in which he has presented 
it to us. Still, we must confess that his style is a little 
ponderous, and his cheerful disregard of any chronological 
order in events somewhat disconcerting to those readers who 
like a well-ordered narrative. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lord Wastwater. By Sidney Bolton. 2 vols. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—This is a somewhat strange story. The hero seems to us 
very much like a monstrosity. He has exhausted life, and found 
everything to be vanity ; he is convinced that every man has a 
tight to put a period to his own existence, and resolves to exer- 
cise this right upon himself. How he carries out this resolution 
is the author’s secret. It would be unfair to reveal it, but we may 
say that it is an unquestionable surprise. The book is written 
with considerable vigour, but it cannot be described as pleasing. 


Side-Lights upon Bible History. By Mrs. Sydney Buxton. 
{Macmillan.)—Mrs. Buxton, of whose premature death all who 
knew her and her work must have read with deep regret, 
went to the cuneiform inscriptions, to the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and to various writers of the ancient world for 
her “side-lights.” She succeeds in illuminating the story to 
very good purpose. In a volume of this kind it is only 
possible to state conclusions; we may go further, and say that 
these conclusions must be stated without reserve. Asa matter 
of fact, some of them are doubtful. The late Babylonian history, 
for instance, is obscure. The personages in Daniel’s narrative 
cannot be easily fitted into places that suit them. BelShazzar 
may have been a grandson of Nebuchadnezzar; but his mother, 
the great King’s daughter, has to be taken for granted, though 





the bearing of the Queen-mother at the feast is not unlike what 
we may imagine. We should say that Mrs. Buxton somewhat over- 
rated the Monotheism of Cyrus. The Gobryas whom he appointed 
to be Governor of Babylon, according to an inscription, scarcely 
looks like Darius the Mede. This is an interesting and instructive 
book. 

Vanity Fair Album. Twenty-fourth Series. (Vanity Fair Office.) 
—This “ Show of Sovereigns, Statesmen, Judges, and Men of the 
Day” is entertaining, as usual, though, of course, there is a 
gradually increasing diminution in the importance of the sub- 
jects. As Great Britain and Ireland cannot furnish a celebrity 
for every week, it might be well to go further afield. There are 
European statesmen and men of letters whose likenesses we should 
be glad to see. In the Album of eighteen years ago we see five 
Cabinet Ministers, in that before us none. The deficiency might 
be made up elsewhere. The portraits are of the usual character. 
Our own view is—caricature all or none; but that, the world has 
been given to understand, is not the principle on which the articles 
of Vanity Fair are instructed to proceed. The letterpress is not less 
smart than before. John Burns, whose portrait appears among the 
“ Statesmen,” is not ill-described by the sentence: “ He is a good 
fellow who has done considerable harm.” 

The Victorian Magazine, edited by Alex. Balfour Symington, 
M.A. (Marshall Brothers), and Atalanta, edited by L. T. Meade 
(Atalanta Office), may be mentioned together, as they are now 
amalgamated. “Egregium temperamentum!” we may say. The 
Victorian gave its readers, who may be described as the general 
public, an abundance of good reading, one of Mrs. Oliphant’s hest 
stories, “The Cuckoo in the Nest,” being part of it ; while Atalanta 
provides its own special clientéle of young womanhood with exactly 
what it wants. We wish the combined venture all prosperity. 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1893 (Whittaker and 
Co.), is a well-known volume, convenient in every respect, espe- 
cially for size and arrangement. This issue is the fifty-third.—— 
The Catholic Directory (Burns and Oates) records on its title-page 
the fact of a “ Fifty-sixth Annual Publication.” The College of 
Cardinals numbers, we see, fifty (leaving twenty vacancies). Ten 
of these were created by Pius IX. The senior, both in age and 
proclamation, is Theodolphus Mestel, who was born in 1806, and 
proclaimed in 1858. Thirty-one of the fifty are Italians. Two 
are British subjects, one being an Irishman (Cardinal Moran, 
Archbishop of Sydney), and one a French Canadian (Cardinal 
Tascherean, Archbishop of Quebec). There are, we observe, 
nearly three thousand priests in Great Britain, but the number 
includes “ non-effectives.”——The Public School Year Book (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) conta‘ns much valuable information, but 
it cannot be relied upon as complete.——An annual publication of 
much utility, Showell’s Housekeepers Account Book (Virtue and Co.) 
appears as usual. 

Studies in Secondary Education. Edited by Arthur H. D. Acland, 
M.P., and H. Llewellyn Smith, M.A. With an Introduction by 
James Bryce, M.P. (Percival and Co.)—The intrinsic interest of 
this book—and it contains a review of many important questions 
by careful and competent observers—is largely increased by the 
names which appear on the title-page. One of the editors is now 
in the Cabinet ; so is the writer of the introduction. This means 
—apart, of course, from political contingencies—that something 
will be done in the direction indicated ; something done, in fact, 
towards organising secondary education. Nearly a quarter of a 
century has passed since 1868, when the Schools’ Inquiry Commis- 
sion presented their report. Since then something has been done. 
Some foundations have been reformed and made more effective. 
The education of girls in particular has received a very con- 
siderable impulse. The College of Preceptors has performed a 
useful function, of which some notice might well have been 
taken. Yet the progress made has not been such as was hoped for 
by the reformers. The vis inertiz has hindered much ; local interests 
have been formidable opponents ; some harm was done by the rather 
high-handed action of the Education Commissioners appointed 
under the Act of 1869. They roused a hostility which it took long 
to allay. Still, something has been done (as may be seen drawn 
out in some detail by Messrs. Benson and Llewellyn Smith in 
Div. II., chap.i., “ Recent Progress in England,”) and this some- 
thing may fairly be held to encourage the hope that much more 
is possible. “A Minister of Education” is one great want—in 
any other country but England he would have been appointed 
long ago—and there is a good chance that this, at least, may be 
supplied. Money ought not to be difficult to find; now that free 
primary education is given, the next step should not be difficult. 
The scheme of the book is as follows. First comes the “ His- 
torical Survey ;” next “ Recent Progress,” in three chapters ; the 
first has been already mentioned, the second is “ The Working of 
the Technical Instruction Acts in Somerset,” the third is “ The 
Working of the Intermediate Education Act in Wales,” a very 
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hopeful precedent indeed. Finally we have “ Studies in Special 
Districts,” chaps. i. and ii. dealing with London (boys and girls) ; 
chaps. iii., iv., v., with Liverpool, Birmingham, and Reading 
respectively. Such a scheme embraces a great variety of 
questions, which we have not space to discuss. Of one 
thing we are convinced,—that the working of any educational 
scheme must not be imperilled by any doctrinaire views as to the 
necessity of popular representation. Such representatives are 
seldom fit to have any voice in the ordering of secondary educa- 
tion.——Teachers’ Guild Addresses, and the Registration of Teachers. 
By S. S. Laurie, LL.D. (Same publishers.)—The first address is 
a vindication of the writer's office. He is “Professor of the 
Theory, History, and Art of Education,” and he argues that there 
is such an art, and that it may be taught. The difficulty is to 
find the locus in quo. How can science be taught without a labora- 
tory, without actual contact with matter? How can teaching be 
taught without an actual class? But this does not mean that the 
case is hopeless. Only, schoolmasters must give their help, as, 
indeed, some are beginning to do. Other addresses deal with 
the “Curriculum of Secondary Education,” and with ‘“ Method 
and the Sunday-School Teacher.’ Then we have lectures on 
Montaigne, Roger Ascham, and Comenius. The volume con- 
cludes with Professor Laurie’s evidence given before the Com- 
mittee on the Teachers’ Registration and Organisation — Bill. 
This is a very interesting volume, infused with a wise and 
sympathetic spirit. Education from a National Standpoint. By 
Alfred Fouillée. Translated and Edited, with a Preface, by W. 
J. Greenstrell, M.A. (E. Arnold.)—In this volume of the “ Inter- 
national Education Series,” the author discusses the subject of 
education with a remarkable thoroughness. The conflict between 
the Humanities and Science is as keen in France as it is anywhere, 
and M. Fouillée’s intervention—so able and clear-sighted is he— 
can hardly fail to have a considerable effect. He begins with 
considerations of heredity and a discussion of ‘‘ physical educa- 
tion from the point of view of evolution and selection.” He will 
not please all readers by his utterances. “A woman who is 
capable of bearing five children,” as he somewhat brusquely puts 
it, “is more important to humanity than a woman who has merely 
taken her B.Sc.” The order of qualifications is health and 
physical excellence, morality; “last of all, intelligence and 
instruction, especially scientific instruction.” A chapter is given to 
“Faults in Our Teaching of Science.” It is too material, too 
utilitarian, too special. Science, as taught, is not a matter 
of induction ; it is deductive. The learner does not discover for 
himself that the atmosphere has weight. He is told that, to 
begin with, and his learning consists in making deductions from 
it. Specialisation, too, so characteristic of modern science, has 
disastrous effects on the learner, just as the subdivision of labour 
has on the worker. This criticism is followed by achapter on the 
* Philosophical Reform of Scientific Studies.” “The teaching of 
science should be organised with a view to general culture, and so 
as to form by itself a real system of humanities.” This chapter 
will be found the most original and, one might say, the most 
valuable in the volume. Book III., treating of ‘The Classical 
Humanities from the Traditional Standpoint,” is an admirable 
defence of the classical method. M. Fouillée writes, it is true, as a 
member of a Latin nation, and the fact gives aspecial point to his 

arguments; but their application is wider. Greek he gives up “ in 
the last two years of school life; ” Latin he would retain to the 
end. His programme of a classical education is :—‘ (1), The 
national language, French; (2), the second national language, 
historically and as literature—viz., Latin—which is also the 
international language in the culture of the educated classes ; 

(3), the general theory of mathematical and physical science, 

which is the same for all; (4), the study of philosophy and ethics, 

which is original, and the necessary crown of a liberal education.” 

The chapter on “ Moral and Civic Instruction ” is noteworthy. The 

author would have this instruction based on theism; but of theism 

it is not easy to say more than that it is better than nothing. 


The Story of Chris. By Rowland Grey. (Methuen and Co.)— 
This well-written tale is only the record of one episode in the life 
of a really intefesting woman—the only interesting member of a 
common-place family in a provincial town—but in telling of Chris 
and her affairs, the writer manages to bring in, and that in a lively 
manner, much that is going on every day around us. There is no 
deep plot or wonderful secret, and the whole is a little sketchy ; 
but then, like many good sketches, it takes firmer hold of one’s 
fancy than the more elaborated picture. ‘“ Uncle Tom” is very 
life-like ; and the likeness in character between him and his niece 
is well worked out. 





The Interpreter’s House. By B. Paul Neuman. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—* The Pilgrim’s Progress” is so usually associated with 


+ [20 2) el 
children, nor suitable for them. Older readers may find a 
deal to think over in these tales, and the quaint verses whee 
to explain some of them. The parable, to be really pct, 
should be, like the Master-Teacher’s, short, and dealin, “3 


a few striking incidents. Here our author seems to fail a 
Prison of the Twentieth Century,” the fourth of these « Parables 


is not so original as some of the others, yet it seems to br 
forcibly before us the real Divine purpose of punishment, the rety; 
bution of the sin, and the salvation of the sinner, Again, « Th, 
Fat Little Jew,” repulsive as the hero of that tale is in hima 
gives a clue which will lead a thoughtful reader through nai 
winding paths of the burning “ Semitic Question.” a 7 

The Modern Church. Vol. I. (Modern Church Publishin 
Company, Glasgow.)—“ The Modern Church,” so we read in the first 
number of this new periodical, “has for its aim to be a medium 
for the expression of the common, inter-denominational, religious 
life of Scotland. All party questions, Disestablishment amon 
them, are to be banished from its pages. Sermons are printed 
books reviewed, and various matters of interest dealt with. The 
Modern Church chiefly concerns Scotland, but it may be read with 
advantage elsewhere. 

Recrivep.—* The Daily, Proverbial, and Shakespearean Block 
Calendars ” (Bemrose).—“ Child-Life Almanack ” (G. Philip and 
Son).—‘ The Churchman’s Oxford Kalendar” (Mowbray).—J udy’s 
Annual, “Sweethearts.”—* Round-Table Annual,” “ Pouf-L}” 
(Judy Office).—* Arrowsmith’s Annual,” “The Great Shadows” 
by A. Conan Doyle.—* Phil May’s Winter Annual ” (Haddon) 
Bow Bells Almanack.—Good Words, Sunday Magazine, Monthly 
Packet, Gir’s Own Paper, Boy’s Own Paper, and London Society 
Christmas Numbers.—Belgravia Annual, “The Misletoe Bough,” 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— an 


Anacreon ; with Thos, Stanley’s Translation, 4tOvee ...0 (Lawrence & Ballen) 21/0 
Browne (M. H.), Spray of Lilac: Poem, cr 8V0 ........0.06 seseeseeeses-(18bister) 3/6 
Duhring (J.), Amor in Society, cr 8v0_ ........ceeescsceseee cous Weed (Lippincott) 7/6 
Evans (W. H.), Sermons from Church’s Year, 8v0 ...........0000008 (Sketlington) 7/6 
Knight (A. L.), Rajah of Monkey Island, er 8vo «(Ward & Lock) 2/6 






Law (Wm.), Characters of, &., by A. Whyte, 8vo ........ Bae (Hodder) 9/5 
Montefiore (C. G.), Lectures on Origin and Growth of Religion, 

BVO... ssesessereeserseereesenresees secaessenestesesesseecosseesoooceserees (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Reid (M.), and others, Stories of Bold Deeds, er 8vo ......... (Ward & Lock) 2/6 


Sandlands (J. P.), New Art of Healing, 12mo........... 
Schneider (G.), Book of Choice Ferns, Vol. If., 4 
Scott (0.), and others, Stories of Valour, cr 8y9...... 
Silva Gadelia, i,-xxxi., Collection of Tales in 


(Marshall Brothers) 2/6 
serous (N. Gill) 21/0 
ard & Lock) 2/6 


2 vols. roy 













NOVO ccsnucasy ssbeiashsodces env bys tniiaestvavaceioseassn? inapanaienieabess (Williams & Norzate) 42/0 
REMNANTS 
LIBERTY & CO.| DAMAGED, 7 


SLIGHTLY SOILED, 
SAMPLE GOODS, and 
SURPLUS STOCK 
At GREATLY ReEDuCcED Pricrs, 


An exceptional opportunity for intending 
Purchasers, 


Regent Street, London, W. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOCK-TAKING 
SALE 


ON 
MONDAY NEXT, 


and following days, 


LIBERTY and CO.,, 





= eee 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2$ to 4 guineas a week, 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Oeylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Oongous. Prices range from 1s, for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s, 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 








the days of youth that it may be well to say at once that this | 
‘“ Book of Parables,” as its author calls it, is neither intended for | 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique, 
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OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
with New Chapters on ovement in Old Sight. 


R EYES 
o A. Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
And ITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
B JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.RMS., &e. 
vith 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
TTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
= for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownrne, 63 Strand, London, W.O. 
Sen s. 2d. 


BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
F Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 
or J 


read the Prospectus of the 
scOTTISH WI DOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £1!,000,000. 
fits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
= py i is conducted. 


re Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.0. West End Ageucy : 47 PALL MALL. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. | NSTI TUTIO N. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,400,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 
‘All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, Estp. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
. DENT and CO, 
@] Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Tomtroction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 31st, 1893, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches 
and Studies is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till5. Admission, ls.; 


Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference nermitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
NLXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 17th. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. , About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two inthe Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College, 

















HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


USVEssITY. COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council is prepared to APPOINT » PROFESSOR of LATIN. The 
stipend of the Professor will be £350 per annum, Applications, together with 
testimonials, must be sent in before January 10th. 

For further information apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, November 80th, 1892. 











HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 

The Registrar, Miss A, G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 

ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general, 

School and Private. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 

are admitted to the Registry. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

laygroundadjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND T&RM of the Nineteenth Session in the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, begins TUESDAY, January, 10th. The 
Classes prepare for University Degrees in Arts, Sci- nce, and Medicine, as well as 
for various professions, Prospectuses of day and eve ing classes may be had 
(pcst-free) from the SEOQRETARY, The HALL of RESIDENCE in connec tion 
with the Oullege is NOW OPEN. 





-cises, The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. 





LANDOVERY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, JANUARY 13th, 1892.—Three Open Scholarships for Natives of 
Carmarthenshire: Golden Grove, £25; Lloyd Jones, £25; and Ystrad, £10. 
Six House Scholarships: £35, £25, Two £15, and Two £10. Six Foundation 
Scholarships: £8 Ss. (free tuition). No religious restriction—three grades of 
papers set. >enior, Intermediate, and Junior. Two Scholarships of £50, and 
Two of £25 awarded annually on results of Higher and Lower Certificate 
Examinations; Leaving Exhibitions for Oxford; Classical and Modern Sides; 
Shorthand ; Drawing; Laboratory; Music; Elocution ; Dincing ; Gymnasium ; 
Fives Courts; Drill; Sanitorium; Football and Cricket Fields. Distinctions, 
September, 1889, to September, 1892, include Three Open Classical Scholarships, 
£80, Oxford ; Three Open Mathematical Scholarships, £30, Oxford; Two His- 
tory Exhibitions, Oxford; and an Open Mathematical Scholarship, Cambridge. 
48 Higher Certificates with 33 Distinctions, and 43 Lower Certificates with 67 
First Classes from the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 12 
Passes in the London Matriculation, 140 Boarders in six houses; board and 
tuition fees, with Head-Master, 48 Guineas a year. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 13th.—Apply to The WARDEN, The COLLEGE, LLANDOVERY. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

j PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 

Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 

Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London, 








PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five open, 

Five for Sons of Medical men only), under 13, and FOUR OPEN EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 


\V ACANCIES for a few BOARDERS in a high-class 

PRIVATE COLLEGE for GIRLS, at South Kensington. Exceptional 
advantages for finishing pupils; best London masters ; French and German resi- 
dent teachers. Highest references. Terms moderate.—Address, ‘‘T, T.,” 
Lamley’s Library, South Kensington, 








T. JOHN'S WOOD.—Miss SLOMAN (late Student of 

Somerville Hall), and Miss LITTLEWOOD, will REOPEN this School for 

a = of Gentlemen on TUESDAY, January 17th.—22 Marlborough 
ill, N.W. 


CADEMY, HANOVER.—GENERAL or SPECIAL 
EDUCATION.—TEN TUTORS.—Owing to opening of second house under 
Colonel Niesen, there are still several vacancies. Successes, July— October, 1892. 
—Sandhurst: Rawson (just 17), 84th; Cambridge, Little-go: Lobb, l-t in Ger- 
man, In all, 20 for Army (places, 2nd, 5th, 7th, 17th in German) and Univer- 
sities. —-Mr. PERCY REED (Principal), M.A., Barriste:-at-Law, now at 36 Lex- 
ham Gardens, 8.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 
The SECOND TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 24th. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of 
continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory 
of Music. The Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Engineering, Geological, and 
Biological Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineering, Surveying and Archi- 
tectural Work; and special arrangemen s for practical work have been made 
with various Engineers in and near B.istol, Several SCHOLARSHIPS are 
tenable at the College. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor—J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Min ralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineers. Facilities are o‘fered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works’ Scholarship:, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life. CALENDAR, containing full information, price ls. (by post, 
ls. 3d.). Applications for Vacancies should be made as early as possible to the 
Secretary, from whom Prospectus and particulars of Residence in Clifton may 
be obtained, JAMES RAFTER, Secretary, 
COLLEGE, 


Rts ss KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 

Heap-Master—Reyv. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system ; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. NEXT TERM JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April, 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 

BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOULS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; 

good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL—A COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION will be held on January 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1893, to 

fill up Three Vacancies on the Foundation, and at least One Exhibition of £35 

per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 

















DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.  Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work; Drawing, Class-singing, and Harmony ; Needlework, and a 
choo! 
Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon, Scale of fees, 
Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding- House arrange- 
ments, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 23rd, 1893, 
Entrance Examination at the School House on Friday, January 20th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE: 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 

able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort from London January 9th. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 927. JANUARY 1893. 2s. 6d. 
ConrTENTS. 

Eariscourt: a NovEL OF Provincia Lire, Chaps. 
15. 

ProFiTaBLE FARMING, AND EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR. 
By John Boyd Kinneir, 

SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE, No 
I.—Maxx’s RETURN. 

Tuer FrencH 1n WEST AFRICA. 
Crouch. 

A Victim or CIRCUMSTANCES, 

Recent German FICTION. 

Moss. 

CurisTIAN GREECE: BIKELAS AND THE MARQUESS 
or Bute, By John Stuart Blackie. 

ORNAMENT, By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

Our Mission 1n Eaypr, 

A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


By Archer P. 





Monthly, price 3d. ; or post-free, 3}d._ 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 
Edited by E. 8. BEESLY. 
Tue JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
HoME-RULE FoR LONDON. 
By Frederic Harrison. 
THE UsE AND ABUSE OF EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 
By Dr. J. H. Bridges, 


PaYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 
By the Editor, 


REEVES and TurNeER, 196 Strand. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 


JANUARY, 1893. 


Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

The Use of Hypnotism among the Insane. By George 
M. Robertson, M.B.—The Psychological E xamina- 
tion of Prisoners. By Dr. Jules Morel.—Neural 
Action Corresponding to the Mental Functions of 
the Brain. By Francis Warner, M.D.—Sensations 
of Cephalic Pressure and Heaviness, By Harry 
Campbell, M.D.—On £0-Called Paranoia. By E. L. 
Dunn, M.B.—Remarks upon the Influence of In- 
testinal Disinfection in Some Forms of Acute 
Insanity. By John Macpherson, M.B.—The Pay- 
ment of Asylum Patients for their Work. By 
Charles Mercier, M.B.—Cases of Hereditary Chorea 
(Huntington’s Disease), By W. F. Menzies, M.D. 
—Case of Abnormal Development of the Scalp. By 
T. W. McDowall, M.D. 

Tennyson as a Psychologist. 

Medico-Legal Aspect of Neill’s Case. 


London: J. and A, CHurcHiLtL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 








Des OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in gern et to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

notations on yoyo to DUNVILLE and 0OO., 

imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0. 





, OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEary oF 


Lire.—Derangement of the liver is one of 
the most efficient causes of dangerous diseases and 
the most prolific of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than death itself, A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over- 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
shattered constitution may derive benefit from 
Holloway’s Pilis, which will regulate disordered 
action, brace the nerves, increase the energy of the 
intellectual faculties, and revive the failing memory. 
By attentively studying the instructions for taking 
these Pills, and Sr ak putting them in practice, 
the most despondent will soon feel confident of a 
perfect recovery. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two — or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror JANUARY, 


Tue Tsak ALEXANDER III. By E. B. Lanin. 


Tue FryancraL Asprct OF HomME-RvLE. By J. J. 
Clancy, M.P. 


JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. By M. de Blowitz. 
TEMPERANCE REFORM :— 
1, Tue ATTITUDE OF THE ADVANCED Parry. 
By W. 8S. Caine, M.P. 
2, Tue DeapLocx. By George Wyndham, M.P. 
(With a Note by the Bishop of Chester.) 


Pessimism AND ProGcrREsS. By the Rev. S, A. 
Alexander. 

Tue MeEpizvaL CountTry-Housz. By Mary 
Darmesteter. 


Tue ENGLISH PaRLIAMENT. By Justin McCarthy, 

Way vo Men Remain Curistians? By the Rey. 
T. W. Fowle. 

Tue SoctaL CONDITION OF LaBouR, 
Gould. 


IspisTER and Co, Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 282, for JANUARY, 


Tur HEAD-WastTeERs’ CONFERENCE, 

A Birt TO PROMOTE SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 

Tue TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Dorothea Beale. 

THE PsycHOLOGyY OF PERSONAL INFLUENCE. By 
Sarah Corbett. 

TEACHER’S SorE-THROAT. By Mrs. Kmil Behnk 


By E. BL. 





BREAK FAST—suppER, 


GRATEFUL—COMFoRTINg 


COCO, 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTs 
STEEL PEs 


PARIS, 187, 





GOLD MEDAL 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


COC O44. 


Sir O. A. Oamznoy, M.D., says :—"T havo nee 
tasted Cocoa that I like ao well,” 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
PRESERVED 


OUPS 
S ‘ VISIONS, and PRO. 














SYMPATHETIC COMPULSION : OR, How Nort To ComPEL, 
By T. H. Nunn. 

CoRRESPONDENCE :— 
The Sesondary Education Bill and the Teachers’ 
Guild — Auricular Language Teaching — Modern 
Greek—Physical Educati ‘* Beating Down ”’ the 
Salaries of Assistant-Mistresses ‘‘on System”’— 
The Training of Secondary Teachers—An Educa- 
tion Circle—The Resolutions of the Teachers’ 
Guild on the Organisation of Secondary Education 
—Voice Production for Infants. 

REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 

ELEMENTARY EpvucatTion, 1892. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 

Yue TracHers’ GuILp OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

OccasionaL Notes, Foreign NoTeEs. 

ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxsituary—G, A. SCHRUMPF. 

Our TRANSLATION PRIZE AND ExTRA PRIZE. 








Price 6d, ; per post, 8d. 


Orrices: 86 Fiexet Street, E.C, 





Quarterly, 6d. 


THE HERETIC, 
JANUARY, 1893. 

** Contains articles on ‘The Pleasures of Pretence,’ 
* Reasonable Religion,’ and other subjects. This 
number contains in addition a supplement, in which 
there is a most interesting article, ‘Army Notes, 
with Veterinary Hints by the Editor,’ which will be 
read with pleasure. both on account of the informa- 
tion it conveys, and the pleasant style in which it is 
— Daily Post, December 22nd, 
1892, 

*“*A good article on ‘Reasonable Retigior.” The 
question is discussed from a very fair standpoint, and 
the article is worth readinz,’’—Belfast Evening Tele- 
graph. 

CHARLTON TucKER, Leamington. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


POTTED MEATS. Als, 
FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF Tua, 
(PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
GPECIALITIES "for INVALIDS, 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 




















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvutsipE Pacs, TWELVE GuINEas, 
Page... £10 10 
EGIG OBO. svssnscesencccesesctvesiaus 
Quarter-Page......... oa 
Narrow Column ... 
Half-Column......... a 
Quarter-Column .....,...sscssseeee 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page..........seccccssererreeSld 1b 
TPnside PARS sccissssisesscssssscesseces 13 22: O 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additiona) 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
148. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 











o @eocoacse 









NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “‘ SpecTaToR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 64, 
each. 











For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 58.,and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. Dameet, and Urnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL News ComPANy, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Mzssrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 





U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and S ubscriptions are received, 
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wap FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


gat Exvection. By J. E. Redmond, M.P. 
= —= or Insanity. By W. J. Corbet. 
= Rauman Kuan. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
—_ pEL Furao. By D. R. O’sullivan. — 

DEABNESS OF CHEAP Lazsour. By David F. Schloss. 
= ELANGELO. By Herbert P. Horne. ; 
| ape ann FINANCE IN Braz. By An Englishman. 
|e Farms. By Miss March-Phillipps. 

_ gp UP TO DATE. By Moreton Frewen. 
= BENEFTS OF VIVISECTION. By A. Coppen Jones. 
- s18 AND THEIR Puotos. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Sout Pouitics In NEw ZEALAND. By Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY MAGAZINE FOK CHURCHMEN 
A AND CHURCHWOMEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





ConTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
ty FOR AMENDED Leais-| A Layman’s RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
DEALING WITH HaBITUAL CuurcH Movement or 1855, VI. 
By Sir Dyce Duckworth, By S. W. 
Tue Lorps’ REPORT ON 
By B. Burford Rawlings. 
Uao Bassi. By E.C. Vansittart, 


Tar NECESS: 
LATION ped : 
DrunKaRDs. 
M.D., LL.D. 

A Few 





| Hospitas, 

Worps AnouT THE New Ene- | 

yisn DicrionaRY. By a Sub-Editor. 
[ae SLOWLY GRINDING cong Chaps, | Service: A Porm. By Iris. 

95-98, By Mrs. Linnweus Banks, |Turer Pictures OF THE INFANT 

Reriections ON THE Py 7 THE | Curist. 
= OF ENGLAND. By Kev. Lanod | Wirnout PResupice. By E. H. Fowler. 
‘urse. ’ 

sg: St. Perers, | CHILDREN’S PaGes: THE UGLiEsT OnE. 

HisTORCA ee oUTH, (Iilustrated ) By|  (Llustrated.) By Edith Carrington. 

Ror Henry Hayman, D.D. | BrBLIcAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 

‘ CuurcH Notes AND QUERIES— 


Pensions AND FRIENDLY 
7. a. By Rev. J. Frome Wil- UNDER THE BIBLE AND Sun— 
REVIEWS. 


kinson. 








GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., Newbery House, London. 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Oatalogne of Secoud-Hand Books : Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





On January 6th, 4d. ; post-free, 4$4. 
HE “BUILDER.”’—JUBILEE NUMBER. 
(1842—1892.) 
Ten beautiful and interesting large plates. 
particulars to the 
Publisher of the “ BurtprEr,’’ 46 Catherine Street, W.C. 


Art-lovers should write for 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, -and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities ——_— by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—-CATALOGUES sent on application. 





THE 
IVERPOOL ann LONDON anvd GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


‘ TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS .... saa ase ee £8,149,829, 
Hrap Forme, DALS STREET, LIVERPOOL, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 

All Participating Life Policies eff-cted in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUM 3, 
= ~~ in the profits of their class for ‘'WO FULL YEARS, for the term 

nding 1893, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE, 

Please apply for Prospectus. 


Loypon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING GROSS, 


P2®UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... £16,000,000 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





NEW NOVELS 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarren Maarrens, 


Author of ** An Old Maid’s Love,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


The STEP-SISTERS. By E. McQuzen 
Gray, Author of “ Elsa,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was 
KING. By J.S. Fretcner. In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


By the AUTHOR of “ NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 


DAUGHTERS. By Rosa_Novucuetrz Carry, Author of “ Nellie’s 
Memories,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 





NOW READY. 


T. J. and J. SMITH’S 


Clerical, Professional, Commercial, Pocket, & Scribbling 


DIARIES FOR 1893. 


In every variety of Size, Style, and Binding. 


To be had of all BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS 
in Great Britain and Abroad, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 








NEW DIARIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED :— 
Nos. 27, 33, 33p, 34, 35, 39, 40, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GULNEAS per annom, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per anuum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTLION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 











A NATIONAL WORK. 


_ CHURCH OF ENGLAND CENTRAL 
SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR 
WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


PRESIDENTS— 
The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK. 


MEANS ADOPTED: 
(1.) ESTABLISHING SMALL HOMES. 
(2.) BOARDING OUT. (3.) EMIGRATION. 


Help urgently needed for the Support of over 1,600 Destitute 
and Orphan Children under the Society’s care, and to enable the 
Executive to accept very many deserving cases. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully ACKNOWLEDGED by 
E. DE M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY— 
CHURCH HOUSE, DEANS YARD, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 








Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 $4, James’ Stre2t, 3.W.,”” 
and made payable to E, DE M. RUDOLF, 
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THE 


Nineteenth Century. 


The JANUARY NUMBER, 


which commences a New Volume, contains Contributions by :— 


ALGHBBNON CHABLES SWAINBU BRINIG, .05..0...00560-scceerssdesseecerswaterertonesersreers 


“THRENODY: ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON.” 
“SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


i ass Bae 0 UF I aan are aeicpe Baetiaee SOSA ote: (1) “FatseE Democracy.” 
PROFESSOR MAHAFFY.......... Sekicescelosem iene sites (2) “SHam Epvucation.” 
MISS OCTAVIA HILL....... ....(3) “TRAINED WORKERS FOR THE Poor.” 
EDWARD R. RUSSELL ...... “Irvine’s ‘Kina LEAR’: a NEw TRADITION.” 
THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY........................ “THREE WEEKS IN SAMOA.” 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD GRIMTHORPB.................cccecccccscsceeseeeeeecneeeees 

“ ARCHITECTURE A PROFESSION OR AN ART?” 
THE REV. FATHER CLARKE, 8.J....... “HAPPINESS IN HELL: A REPLY.” 
FREDERIC W. H. MYERS...“ Moprern Ports AND THE MEANING OF LIFE.” 
MISS CORNELIA SORABUL..............cccceceeeee “URMI, A POISONED QUEEN.” 


GENERAL SIR GROW CHMSNEI MED. aaccsss.ccsessecdsetsessiscisone roars esasaiensoenbss 
“THE SILVER QUESTION AND InDIA.” 


DATS; AIAN AS... ysasceunstosnoscieeancses “A REFORMATION OF DoMESTIC SERVICE.” 
PAC aT OA UTE. «cap oveesesesesuch covcvascseuatewenscue “THE PRIEST IN POLITICS.” 
MONS. YVES GUYOT (Deputy)............. A Ae “Ov ALLONS-NOUS ?” 
THE EDITOR............ eee Eoremer ee “ Aspects OF Tennyson.” II. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Ltd. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WANDERING 
A Poem of To-Day. 


By ROBEkKT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ God and the Man,” “The Outcast,” ce. 





THE JEW. 

















London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 S T RA N D s 
BROWN & POLSON’S 
Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 
ry A pure Solution. 
D | N N E F O R D S For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
M A G N E S | A For Gout and Indigestion. 
© Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wee? stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 
December 31st, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘' Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 

Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIAR} HMA, COLIOS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

SoLe Manuracturen—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St.. W.0. In Bottles, ls. 14d,, 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d, 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, JANUARY 
e » 1993, 


THE NEW REVIEW 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GRovE 
No, 44 ; 


ScoTLANn’s REVOLT aGarIn 
Wallace, M.P. amnst HoMe-nure By R 
IRELAND'S REPLY, By John B, Redmond : 


THE Fairn Cure. By Professor Charcot’ MP, 
i . By H ss i. 
and Unpublished Play; oene tren att: (A New 
Bots Sowes aa bats, Kothok 
NGS AND : 
Noel. ALLADS. By the Hon, Roden 


A New Poor-Law. By the Rev. J, Frome Wilki 
in. 


son. 
REAL STUARTS oR Boaus Srva 
k , 
Forbes. sill Archibald 
‘*WomeEN, CLERGYMeN, AND Doctors: 


By Canon Wilberforce. 4 Repty, 
WEBSTER, LamB, aND § . 

pecay 9 WINBURNE, By William 
A BisHOP ON BuppDHIsm, 

Miller, By Professor May 


LITERATURE F By H. D. Traill, 
AND 
Tue Drama, By L. F. Austin, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co 
LONDON and NEW YORK. - 


INDIA, 
Epirep sy H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A, 


“INDIA,” the accredited organ of the India 
National Congress, will appear in an entirely 
form on January 1, 1893, and will henceforth be paly 
lished punctually on the first of every month, 

ContENTS—JANUARY, 

InpDIANA:—Paragraphs on Indian Top: 
Moderation of the Indian National Consent an 
by Jury in Bengal. The Mysore Representative 
Assembly: an Object Lesson in Indian Local gulf. 
Government. . 

THE VoIcE or INDIA :—Selections from the Indian 
Press. 

THE Voice OF ENGLAND ON InpiA:— i 
from the Knglish Press on Indian eee 

THE InpIaN NatTionaL Conariss (THe Bririsy 
ComMi?TEr) :—Letter to the Secretary of State for 
India on the Bengal Municipalities Amendment Act 
Memorial of Friends of Female Education in India 
to the Secretary of State for India on behalf of the 
Poona Native Girls’ High School. Letter of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., to the Indian National 
Congress. 

SprciaL ARTICLES :—Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, MP, 
on his Election. Mr, W. 8. Caine, M.P., on Bhang! 

REVIEws :—Enropean Military Adventures of Hin- 
dustan. The Land Tenures of India. Indian Fylk. 
Lore. Lord Lawrence. An Australian Statesman 
on Indian Irrigation. A Brief History ot India, 
Indian Art. Early Protestant Missionaries in India, 

Gossip :—About Men and Books. 

ScHEME OF AN INDIAN MONTHLY Brsuiograrur, 

Price 6d.; or 63, a year, post-free, 





Offices : 
84 and 8 PALACE CHAMBERS, Westminster, 8.W. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
THE EXPOSITOR. 


ContENTS oF JANUARY NUMBER. Price 1s, 


Pavut’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. —I, THE 
Sources. By Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D, 

THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD, By Right 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D. 

Tur DirFicuLt Worps oF Curist.—I. Tue CHILD 
REN AT Piay. By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 

ExrGETIC STUDIES ON THE LurD’s Prayer, By the 
Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

EvanGELium SEcunDuM Perrum. By Rev. J.0.F. 
Murray, M.A. ' 
Tue Late Proressor Hort. By Rev. J. Armitage 

Robinson, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and by Rev. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, M.A. 
APOLOGETIC ARGUMENT FROM THE Names IN RoMANS 

XVI. By Rev. Alexander Mair, D.D. 


Hopper and SrovuGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


THE BOOKMAYN. 


A Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 
Bookbuyers, and Booxsellers. 
Price 6d, 
PrincipaL ConTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
PorTRAITS OF THE LaTE Sir Richard OWEN AND 
or Mr, Rupyarp KIPLING, 
Very Far Orr. By Jane Barlow. 
George Henry LEWES. 
THE SUPPRESSED WORKS OF RupDYARD KIPLING. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
Mr. Hote’s Intustrations to “A WINDOW 
THRUMS.” 
Tuomas CARLYLE TO THOMAS AIRD. 
Novet Notes -New Booxs, News, Notes, &. 
Publishivg Office: 27 PaTERNOSTER Row. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pub- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting those pablis ed 
at net prices. A large and choice stock, many in 
handsome calf and morvcco bindings, suitable for 
resents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
rom. Export and country orders punctually executed, 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, I.0. 
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——— 
«The Art Magazine which best provides for the needs of the 


really cultivated student of art.”—Standard. 


PORTFOLIO: 


An Artistic Periodical. 


Edited by P. G HAMERTON, 
AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


ARTICLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1893 :— 


ENGLISH WORK in IMPRESSED HORN. By Mr. C. H. 
Reap, F.S.A. 
ENGLISH POTTERY. By Professor A. H. Cuurcn. 
ENGLISH BOOKBINDING. By Mr. W. Y. Fuercuer, F'S.A. 
ENGLISH IRONWORK. By Mr. J. Srarkre Garpner. 
ENGLISE EFFIGIES in WOOD. By Mr. Atserr Harts- 
HoRNE, F.S.A. 
With many Illustrations, some in Colour. 


The WORKS of FORD MADOX BROWN. By F. G. SrrpHens. 
The WORKS of RAFFET. By F. G. Srepnens. 

SIR J. D. LINTON. By F. G. SrerHens. 

LIONARDO DA VINCI. By Eveine Ménrz. 

NOTES on DUTCH PAINTERS. By Watrter ArmstRona. 
NOTES on ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Ciavupe Purutrrs. 
LUKE FILDES, R.A. By the Editor. 

HUMOUR in FRENCH ART. By the Editor. 

The NEW PARISIAN ARCHITECTURE. By the Editor. 
ASPECTS of MODERN OXFORD. By A. W. Goptey. 

The RIVERS of DEVON. By J. Lu. W. Pace. 


All these Articles will be Fully Tlustrated. 


ETCHINGS by L. Flameng, L. Lhermitte, 
Frank Suort, C. O. Murray, G. W. Ruan, H. Toussaint, 

P, A. Masst, Hersert Dicxsrr, H. Manessp, E. Stamp, Xe. 
The JANUARY NUMBER is NOW READY, and 
contains the following Plates :—Lady Cockburn and her Children. 
After Sir Joshua Reynolds.—The Repose in Egypt. By F. 
Flameng. Etched by L. Flameng.—The Breakfast. After H. M. 
Sorgh. 





SECOND EDITION, Now Ready, price 12s. 6d. 


SACHARISSA. 


Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunder- 
land, her Family and Friends. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


With Portrait after Vandyke. Demy 8vo. 

GUARDIAN.—* This is a delightful book, and the story is 
Pleasantly and sympathetically told. Dorothy Sidney lived in 
stirring times, and was intimately connected with many of the 
chief actors in them.” 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ A thoroughly interesting book, 
w'th selections sometimes most felicitous.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mrs. Ady is much to be congratu- 
lated on this volume in which she colJects and gives to the world 
all that can be gathered together concerning the life and times 


of a most deli ghtful and remarkable woman.” ‘ 


STANDARD WORKS. 


By GEORGE BORROW. 2s. 6d. each. 


The BIBLE in SPAIN. With Portrait. 
The GYPSIES of SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO : The Scholar—The Gipsy—and the 


Priest. 
The ROMANY RYE: A Sequel to Lavengro. 
WILD WALES: Its People, Language, and Scenery. 


ROMANO LAVO-LIl.. With Illustrations of the 
English Gypsies: their Poetry and Habitation», 5s. 


By LORD CAMPBELL. Post 8vo, 6s. each 


vol. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 
LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


By GEORGE GROTE. 


HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait and Plans. 10 vols. 


post 80, 52. each, 
PLATO. 4 vols. post 8vo, 5s. each. 
ARISTOTLE. 8vo, 12s, 
MINOR WORKS. &8vo, I4s. 


By HENRY HALLAM. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 


EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
port 8vo, 12s. 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 4 vols. 


post 8vo, 16s, 


By DEAN MILMAN, D.D. 


HISTORY of the JEWS. 3vols. post 8vo, 4s. each. 

HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 4s, each. 

HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


post 8vo, 4s. each, 


By SIR HENRY S&. MAINE, K.C.S.I. 


MEMOIRS and SPEECHES. §8vo, ids. 
ANCIENT LAW. 8vo, 9s. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 8vo, 9s. 


The EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTION ’. 9s. 
EARLY LAW and CUSTOMS. 8vo, 9s. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. §8vo, 7s. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By Hon. J. L. MOTLEY. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLAND®?. 
Portraits. 4 vols. post 8vo, 63. each. 


LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD. 


Illustrations, 2 vols, post 8vo, 6s, each, 


By CANON ROBERTSON. 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 


Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols, post 8vo, 6s. each. 


By EARL STANHOPE. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
Queen Anne to’the Peace of Versailles, 1701—83. 9 vols. post 8vo. 


5s. each. 
The REBELLION of 1745. Post 8vo, 3s. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By DEAN STANLEY. 
HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait and 
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